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ONAL CONCERTS. 


GRAND NATI 


'& prospectus issued by the “executive committee, direc- 
‘ows; and ‘managers” of this new tndertaking is lengthy and 
elaborate, ‘ That its tone is somewhat magniloquent ‘may be 
laid to the general failing of speculators in musical matters, 
-who'are riever knows to lose a point from excess of modesty. 
‘We object, however, to the term “‘gtand ‘national entertain- 
iment,” applied to an enterprise, the conduct and influence of 
-which’ have: yet to be tested. When’ the performances have 
been tried and found superior'to anything ‘that has previously. 
béen‘attempted; and when thé My Varig and prettier: 
“patronage, has A ae its a Lofth® scheme, sortie colur, 

haps, May be given to an ‘aj Which, «at present, i 

Biers sabirs fost After a caréfdli perasal of the citalo; ad 
‘Of principal. performets, vdcal and‘inetrumental; inclading the 
-orehestta and euperintendénts of ats, 
are unable to believe, with the authors—of ‘the prospectus, 
either‘that “the most:eminent artists in Europe” have been 
engaged, or that, the committee have.“‘.endeavoured,to, form a 


union’ of talent’ fever hitherto witnessed in any country,” | 


‘That'a very numerous'catalogue of names has: been brought 
together is evident ; ‘but “ the most splendid available talent’ 
does notappeat upen.a perusal of the details. The chief solo 
_ singers are ten in number, the most eminent among whom are 
Mdile.Angri;’ Signor Calvolari, and Mr. Sims Reeves; Miss 
Poolé and Mis. A. ‘Newton figare conspicuously among the 
secondary names, and the rest, including Mdlle. Biscaccianti, 
“ thecelebrated prima donna from Milan,” whose name, in spite 
of her celebrity, has now for the first time. come under our 
notice; “ate for thé most part of little note, Amecng the in- 
strumerital soloists are two' children— Miss Goddard, a young 
pianist, to whose talent, though quite unknown apart from 
private circles, we have much pleasure in bearing witness ; 
and Master’ Heinrich Werner, whose performance’ on’ the 
pianoforte at Buckingham’ Palace before Her’ Majesty, has, 
according to the prospectus,. ‘* been ‘the .marvel of the whole 
musical world.” That Master-Werner should have.been able 
to astonish the whole musical world by playing the piano in 
a drawing-room, even in a royal drawing-room, indicates that 
his talent partakes of the miraculous ; we look forward, there- 
. fore; to,be:astonished in our turn, when we have the privilege 
of hearing him. 


The pianoforte department, however, is fortified by the 
announcement, that M, Charles Hallé isto play some of the 
concertos of Beethoven; and that Mr. Thalberg will write 
several new pieces expressly for the concerts. Herr Mo- 
liqué, M. Sainton, and ‘two of our best English. players, 
Messrs. Blagrove and Cooper, make the list of solo violinists 
strong; and: if) Signor Sivori, who has been ‘on his. way” 
fromthe: Havannah to England, for the ‘last three years, 
succeeds in arriving in time for the present series of concerts, 


watious depattinents, we | 


| as the committee anticipate, it will be yet stronger. Nor can 

any one complain of the violoncello soloists, with the incom- 
parable Signor Piatti at their head. The announcement of 
Mr.. Hill, as. principal tenor, or viola, is incorrect, ’sinée the 
duties of that admirable performer*in Her Majésty’s private 
band obliged him. to decline the engagement. proposed by the 
committee, as he ‘was equally compelled to declitie the offer. of 
M. Jullien last’year: © It appéars°we are also to Have: sdlés 
on! the double-bass, horn;--flute, clarionet, : oboe, bassoon, 
ophicléide, trombone, condertina, and cornet-a<pistens. In 
all, there:are no less thaw thirty-two ‘solo-playdrs:annvunced, 
among whom, five violini#ts, four! pianists, four: flutists, foir 
violoncellists; three contra-bassiststwo harpists, two oboeists, 
rand: two clarionetists (am r chase been « * offered” 
to Signor Cayallini a Milan), the <<. eR I 
bei repereanin by 2 iche ere. all. these 
py Ags to wr ne. rammes, especially 
ance eaghe.Ai tits lie tei { y guyes 


tn fi ag ds 
difficult to gu hy yee i. a as, 


with the exception ofthe’ pianoforte and violin, there is very 
little even toleiuble tusic written for solo instruments, we 
may be permitted to ask how such a vast avant of fantasias 
and airs, with variations, the sole merit. of which. must: neces- 
sarily lie in the perfection of their execution, can be reconeiled 
with ‘‘an intellectual entertainment of the highest. order, 
_embracing the greatest works of the greatest masters,” which 
the committee state it will be their ‘‘ constant aim to present.” 
The question, it will be owned, is difficult of solution. 

The. announcement that Messrs. Macfarrep, Loder, and 
Howard Glover are composing original works for the concerts, 
will be heard with general pleasure. The form of compositions 
they have been invited to furnish, however, presents serious 
difficulties. It remains to be seen whether musical illustrations 
of a story—in other words operettas, occupying an entire act 
of aconcert—can be effective without the aid of scenic and dra- 
matic adjuncts. We doubt it, but hope'to find our apprehensions 
unfounded. Spohr is also to write’ something,’ but what the 
prospectus fails to state. The namie of ‘this great composer ‘is 
alone a tower of strength ;° hardly’so that of Marschner, who, 
though a cléver musician, is deficient'in ‘the inventive faculty ; 
while thé Christophe Colomb of M. Feélicien David, having 
failed in Paris, is not very likely to ‘sueceed in London, even 
under the direction of its composer. Mr. Balfe is to provide a 
“new introductory MS. overture,” anda“ hunting chorus.” 
We shall be glad to hear both, although we should have been 
better pleased to have seen something in the dramatic form 
announced in the name of that deservedly popular composer. 
While on the ‘chapter of native composers, some’ surprise is 
naturally created at the absence of Messrs. John Barnett, 
Vincent Wallace, Henry Smart, T. M. Mudie, C. Horsley, 
and Sterndale Bennett from the list of names announced. 
With the object so strongly expressed by the committee, the 
neglect of these eminent musicians is an unaccountable overs 
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sight. Everything, however, cannot ‘be done in one series of } 
concerts, and doubtless if the new experiment be crowned} 
with success, it will encourage the directors to speculate 
further on the talent of our own composers. 


Mr. Balfe will assume the entire direction of the musical 
proceedings. A better appointment: could not have been 
made. About the “renowned chef d’orchestre, M. Charles 
d’Albert,” however, who is invited to direct and arrange 
‘* the light or dance music,” we are less confident, since we 
never heard of him until the prospectus of the Grand National 
Concerts was placed before us. Nor, except a new quadrille 
by Musard, to be entitled the ‘ Quadrille for all Nations,’ 
does the promised list of ballet music offer any very promi- 
nent attractions. We do not wish to derogate from the cele- 
brity of the composer of ‘‘the Agnes Polka,” nor would we 
willingly take one leaf from the laurels that may possibly adorn 
the brow of the lady or gentleman, whichever it may be, who 
gave the “ Firefly,” the “ Fuschia,” and the ‘“ Arban,” to 
the world ; but, with the utmost deference, we are obliged to 
own the state of utter darkness under which we have 
laboured. Until the present moment the existence of those 
inspirations, evidently popular—since new works by their 
authors are announced among the promised attractions of 
the “Grand National Concerts”—was unknown to us. 
May this ready acknowledgment of our ignorance plead 
as its excuse, and, further, as an avowal of our readiness to 
appreciate and applaud when occasion’ shall enlighten us on 
the subject. 


The engagement of the entire chorus of the Berlin Chapel 
Royal, by permission of His Majesty of Prussia, is, we think, 
anything but fair to our own’excellent choristers, of whom 
there are enough, and good enough, in all conscience, to serve 
the purposes of the Grand National Concerts, and to sing the 
compositions of Mendelssohn and “ Neidhardt” (the juxta- 
position of names has a taste of the antithesis), without 
bringing oyer a swarm of foreigners, who may perhaps be 
induced to take up their quarters in this metropolis, and thus 
render it even more difficult than at present for our pro- 
fessional choristers to gain a scanty and precarious existence, 
With some experience in Continental music, we must confess 
we have rarely heard the choral works of the great masters 
executed so well as in England. The engagement of the 
Berlin choristers is therefore unnecessary and unjust. It is 
to be hoped that they may not, like the members of a late 
German Opera speculation, be compelled to appeal to the aid 
of charitably disposed persons to find them the means of 
returning home again at the end of the season. 


Having noted all the essential points of the prospectus, we 
may conclude with the assurance that although we have felt it 
our duty to deliver our opinions with unmeasured frankness, 
we sincerely wish success to the Grand National Concerts. 
The speculators, or rather projectors, all, it would appear, 
noblemen and gentlemen of means, avow their chief object to 
be the interests of the members of the musical profession, and 
disclaim any ‘‘wish or idea of profit.” If by their per- 
formances they can afford extra means of livelihood to a 
deserving and hard-working body of the community, without 
being themselves serious losers, we shall be delighted. If, at 
the same time, they can improve the public taste, and help 
the progress of art, by giving concerts of a pure and elevated 
e auch the better; the benefit they confer will be 
-fold-—* But we warn them, in the friendliest spirit, that 

k\will be one of infinite difficulty; and, while 
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prospectus—that suchi@ consummation’ as 

(the “bringing together ‘of “the most 
splendid available talent”) ‘is next to impossible, when the 
arrangements are confided to one person,”—we beg them not 
to oyerlook the adage that ‘‘ too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
a piece of worldly wisdom not seldom illustrated by fact. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre has been fitted. up expressly. for the 
Grand National Concerts, and it is anticipated that everything 
will be in readiness on Tuesday the 15th instant, on the 
evening of which day the performances are announced to 
commence, 


contained in, their 





JENNY LIND IN NEW YORK. 
Turrp—Fovurta—FirrH—anp Sixtu Concerts. 


Tux Lind hurricane still rages with unabated fury, "No 
monsoon in the tropics ever set in with greater violence or 
more persistence. The whole, or neatly the whole of the 
New York world is at the Nightingale’s feet, and it seems to 
us a wonder indeed that Jenny Lind’s head is not turned. 
But good sense is one of Jenny’s prominent. qualities, and 
keeps her unscathed amid the fires of enthusiasm which blaze 
around her on every side. ‘The second eoncert in New York 
was a repetition of the first in the programme, but surpassed 
the first greatly in point of the sensation created, It was 
universally allowed that the Nightingale sang with, more 
command of voice and. greater power. Of this concert we 
need not adduce any particulars derived from the journals. 
They are but iterations of what has already appeared.. Of 
the third concert, we copy the following extract from Saroni’s 
Musical Times :— 

Tutrp Concerr. 


‘We attended, on Tuesday last, the third concert of Jenny Lind. - The 
programme was a much more effective one than that of the first and 
second concert, but on the whole did not meet with the, approbation it 
really deserved, nor were the orchestral performances:any too good. 

The concert was opened with the overture to William Tell. It was 
evident that there had been few or no rehearsals. The violoncello’ sdlo 
of Mr. Eichhorn’ was drowned in the confusion of a ‘noisy multitude, 
and when the music could be heard, it seemed as.if; the noise had been 
transferred from the audience to, the orchestras for moise it was, and 
nothing but noise. There was not a single piano in the whole overture, 
with the exception of the accompaniment to Mr. Wiese’s wretched 
English horn solo, and then i¢ would have been far better if the noise 
had drowned the solo. 

“‘ Vi ravisso,” from La Sonnambula, was then sung by Sig. Belletti. 
We do not remember at this moment, whether we have expressed an 
opinion of this gentleman’s performances or not, but, be that asit may, 
the “ Vi ravisso,” though well sung, produced an almost chilling effect 
upon us. 

“Qui la voce,’ from J Puritani, the next piece. of the programme, 
was then sung by Jenny Lind, and it was sung as we never heard it 
before. What is Grisi, Persiani, Pasta, and perhaps even Malibran, to 
this Swedish prodigy? They all had the voice, the execution, the passion 
requisite ; but where is the intellect, which makes of the sugar-and-milk 
composition of Bellini a master-work, worthy of admiration? Her 
embellishments and ornaments betrayed the good method, as well ag a 
thorough musical education, and we think that her mezza voce stands 
there unsurpassed. 

After an insignificant duet for piano and violin (insignificant at’ least, 
for the occasion) by Messrs. Benedict and Noll, Signor Belletti sang Za 
Tarantella ‘‘ Gia la luna,’”’ by Rossini. His rapidity of execution, and 
the buffo effect which he undertook to embody into this sprightly com- 
position, secured to him from one part of the audience a rapturous 
encore. 

As we.now again glanced over the programme, we started involun- 
tarily. Wehave come to a name which, alas, but too rarely, graces our 
concert bill—a composition of Mozart before a New York audience of 
more than seven thousand persons!! Astonishing !' And this composi- 
tion meeting with a repetition, by earnest desire of the audience—still 
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more astonishing!! So much for “F inal,’ But no, Jenny Lind 
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sang it, and therein lies the secret. It is true she did sing f in alt, and | who have not, could form no idea of what that singing is like, were we 
that with perfect ease, but this is hardly worth mentioning, when we | to write acolumn. We would not intimate that she sang half a note too 
think of her interpretation of ‘‘Non paventar’’ from Ji Flauto magico. } flat here, or that her voice was “‘ragged and throaty” there; she has 
Then for the first time did we really become aware of her immense excel- | altogether too magnificent an organ to be submitted to the ordinary 
ence, did we realize the exquisite beauty. of Mozart’s imagining, did we | rules of criticism, and she is altogether too glorious a creature to be 
feel assured of the susceptibility of the singer to the most interior beau~ | hyper-eriticised by those who are “nothing if not critical,” and very 
ties and meanings of the art which she so nobly interprets, and the | little when they are. We cannot imagine anything more exquisite than 
almost infinite capacity of her-voice to express the most beautiful and | the andante of ‘f Prendi per me;” or anything more wonderful than her 
remote conceptions of the composer. Reproach upon all who persist in | execution inthe trio concertante with two flutes; or in the duo from 
trying the artist who claims the honours of greatness by an inflexible | the Fanatico per la musica ; ‘excepting of course the laugh in the 
and narrow or partial standard. If Jenny Lind has not passion, | “ Herdsman’s Song,” which we consider the greatest piece of vocalism 
it is well for her; she. possesses something much higher and better | ever heard. 

than that—a delicate intellectual perception, a subtile sensibility to It has been said that Jenny Lind does not touch the feelings; but we 
the:coneeption of her authority, which enables her. to. arouse, in so | imagine that few who heard her sing the ballad ‘‘ By the Sad Sea Waves” 
far as. music can do so, the aspirations of her hearers, instead of | will subscribe to that opinion. It evinced a keen appreciation of the 
touching their sensibilities alone. To accomplish the former, is a much | poetry; and there was a deep pathos, anda thrilling expression given to 
greater triumph for the artist than the latter. In listening to Mdlle. | the following lines that we should think touched every heart :— 

Lind, you are not fired with that enthusiasm, that passionate admi- 





































































































which accompanies the efforts of some other singers, Ope by kg Bg gov. 
fi do not experience that peculiar sensation which follows the Breath’d a gentle welcome back 
linking of the chain of sympathy of feeling between you and the To the worn and weary child, 
artist, and which emancipates you from the control of the pure intellect. i Bekele my grave, 
But you are astonished, enchanted, and delighted beyond measure. Even Come again, dear yin 
in the act of listening, while enjoying intensely every tone that flows from So peacefully that smiled. 











her throat, and before you can analyze your feelings, you have an in- . - ee 4 e 
voluntary homage for the artist. The purest sources of enjoyment aire aoe cones wih o meeethine # ‘. ie ee game sania and 
within you are opened, and your highest emotions aroused, You are “i oak 4 5 Pe i. a he sie 7 r abe it antennae. seemed 
not thrilled and éxcited, but the spirit (not the sense) of beauty and | SP&! 20un f eect 7 pes | Peon io utter. #4 ake — d as the 
harmony within you is awakened, Her singing. is not cold, but chaste note grew fainter and fainger ‘until you scarcely knew when it consed, 




















and pure. But this much was quite unintentional; we have been led 
into it by the disposition evinced by some of our critics to earn a repu- 
tation for accuracy and acuteness at the expense of Mdille. Lind. And 
though we are convinced that a comparison of her with other artists 
would not be, just, still she need not shrink from the contrast. 


The fourth concert was a repetition of the third. The 
fifth is thus commented’ on in the columns of the New York 
Mirror :—~ ; . 

Firta Concert. 


On Saturday night last, Jenny Lind attracted a larger audience, we 
should suppose, than had been present at any of the previous ones: It 
is impossible to tell how many the immense saloon of Castle Garden 
will accommodate, for the estimates vary so much; but if the former 
estimates be correct, there could not have been far from nine’ thotisand 
persons ‘present. The usual difficulty, with regard to’ the promenade 
tickets; was‘experienced ; and very shortly after the holders of them had 
been admitted, a general rush was made for the vacant seats, although a 
large placard was placed conspicuously on the stage, stating that none 
were considered to be forfeited until after the first overture. ' It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the majority of the purchasers of these tickets have 
little regard for) the rights of ‘others, and it’ has becomé necessary to 
adopt very different regulations with reference to them ; still, we must’ 
admit that the arrangement promulgated on Friday ‘and Saturday was a 
very good one ; andit is to be regretted that it was not ‘strictly carried out. 

Itseemed tous that the enthusiasm evinced on Saturday night was greater 
than ever; ‘and not alone hadit reference to Jenny Lind, but the audience 


seemed to appreciate the efforts of the other performers, and rewarded | 


them with well deserved applause, The overtures to Der Freischutz and 
Zampa were played in fine style. M. Benedict’ may well say that he has 
never found a better orchestra in Europe; for if not true to its full ex- 
tent, the compliment is, at least, not altogether undeserved ; and, ‘in 
fact; is:not very far from the truth. Mary of them form a part of George 
Loder’s band; and that gentleman’s knowledge of music, his judgment 
and experience, ‘form @ sufficient guarantee for the superlative excellence 
of a band to which he is willing to give his name. 

Signor Belletti sang better, to our taste, than at any previous concert 
—he seemed to be in better voice ; and his rich tones, and neat graceful 
execution, were strikingly exhibited. ‘Ecco il pegno” was remarkably 
well sung; the andante was exquisitely given. The barcarole, “Sulla 
poppa del mio brik,” was also given in a most artistic manner—with 
great spirit and dash, and elicited a vociferous encore. ‘Mr. Hoffman’s 
fantasia was also encored, and it well deserved the compliment. The 
themes were, “God save the Queen,” “ Rule Britannia, “ Hail Colum- 
bia,” and ‘Yankee Doodle,” with variations on each air, which were 
executed’ with unusual brilliancy. M. Benedict’s’ march from The 
Crusaders was also complimented with an encore; it is a glorious, 
soul-stirring composition. 


wall is sufficient to say that Jenny Lind sang; for those who have heard 


was the highest compliment that could have been paid to the powers 
of the vocalist. 

There can be no question that the desire to see and hear Jenny Lind 
is still increasing; for that desire must be more than usually intense, 
when we see persons engaged in business down town leaving home at an 
early hour in the morning to secure seats, mingling in the crowd which 
at seven o’clock in the morning throngs the entrance of the Museum, 
moving forward by inches, until, after two hours’ jostling and strug- 
gling, they finally reach the office. Such has been the case previous to 
the last two or three concerts, and were Barnum not compelled te yield 
the garden to the American Institute, we have no doubt that Jenny Lind 
would fill it three nights a week for months to come. 

The last concert for the present. will take place to-night, when the 
programme of Saturday will be re 

We are told that. Jenny Lind, with her usual goodness of heart, has 
personally interested herself in the individual members of the band, 
being ever anxious to discover fitting objects on whom to bestow her 
charity. She made herself acquainted with their pecuniary condition; 
and where she could with propriety offer assistance, she hag. always done 
$0 in a delicate but substantial manner. It is asserted that she has 
already given away not less than sixteen thousand dollars. When we 
consider the character of Jenny Lind, therefore, we need not be stiprised 
that so. much enthusiasm should greet so splendid a vocalist and so 
glorious a woman. 


The sixth concert is thus alluded to in the New York 
Herald :— 


Sixt Concert. 


Last evening, the ‘Swedish Nightingale gave her sixth, and for the 
present, her last concert in Castle Garden. The numbers were decidedly 
greater than on aty former occasion, and the enthusiasm and excite~ 
ment partook almost of the character of madness, There were upwards 
of nine thousand human beings,» who seemed to be all carried away 
captive, as absolutely as if it were by the wand of an enchantress, or the 
strains of a siren. There was'not a standing spot in the building that 
was not covered with human beings. The stairs, and even the passages 
leading to the stairs, were densely filled. Yet the programme was the 
same as on Saturday evening. For the first time, the holders of prome- 
nade tickets did not get a seat, for the simple reason that there was not 
one in the building long before the concert commenced. Nor was it the 
inside of the building alone that had listeners of Jenny Lind. There was 
'a steam-boat lying outside, filled with people who paid fifty cents each, 
jand the waters all ‘around were black with small boats, a seat'in which 
cost two shillings, 

From the closeness of the weather, and the density. of. the people, the 
‘atmosphere within the building was very oppressive—far more so than 
on any former oceasion. Strong men had to quit the garden, and women 
in great numbers were compelled. to leave. in a fainting state, their 
dresses.dripping with perspiration. Had the building not been sur- 
rounded by the sea air, it wovld have been 





understand all that we would convey by that expression ; and those 


intolerable. s 
' -'Phe’peoplethe middle classes—were there in all their majesty; but 
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not the upper ten. .It is a curious fact, ‘that:the up=town aristocracy, 
who would monopolise every refined: pleasure if they could, have not:yet 
patronised Jenny Lind. They find,that the high prices have nut made 
her concerts exclusive, and they appear to be dissatisfied. « Perhaps they 
are waiting till she appears in the new hall in Mercer street, when they 
may condescend to meet her half-way. . We never expect to.see them very 
cordial with her, for they have not the taste or soul, or sense'sufficient'to 
appreciate her genius. A penny whistle would please them better than 
a flute. The Swede is evidently the vocalist of the people. Sprung 
from them, she loves them, and possesses the secret of reaching ‘their 
hearts beyondany woman now living, or that-we have-ever read:of. | The 
people intuitively sympathize with her, and recognize her .as one of 
themselves... ‘The qualities of her mind and heart and physical organiza- 
tion are those which the people admire—strength and originality, excel- 
lence in art, lofty virtue, and a soul: highly susceptible of the generous 
impulses of: humanity. To form a just-estimate of her power—of the 
enormous volume.of her voice—it is necessary to consider the tremendous 
building she not only thoroughly fills in every nook, with 8,000 or 9,000 
dampers upon the sound in the shape of men, women, and children, but 
has some to spare forthe. gondoliers on the waves. In Castle Garden, 
with such a multitude, some of the best voices in the world would be 
lost to half the audience. There was no ‘man within its walls last night 
who could say he did not thoroughly hear Jenny Lind, unless he was as 
deaf as a post. Her power as a ‘soprano is only equalled by the deep 
bass of Lablache, As a musical lady well observed to us while hearing 
her in Castle Garden, “Her voice is an orchestra in itself.’’ Yet, with 
this vast power and volume, there is exquisite sweetness and the highest 
finish. Most artistic, she possesses at the same time the skill which is 
peeuliar to gocd poets—the art to conceal art. Nature has done much 
for her, art has done more ; but to the mass of people her singing is as 
natural as that of the lark or the canary, the mocking-bird or the night- 
ingale. This is the very perfection of art. 

If Jenny Lind has faults, they are like spots on the sun—swallowed up 
and lost in the glorious effulgence of the luminary of the world., The 
astronomer may detect these spots with his glasses, but the mass of 
mankind do not see them nor care for them. It is sufficient for them 
that they are made happy. These supposed blemishes do not, therefore, 
detract from the utility, the power, or the splendour of the source of 
light. It is the same with Jenny Lind. 

No .one with a soul for music could listen to her last evening, and 

think of criticising her real or supposed faults. There was too much.of 
surpassing excellence to find fault with the minutie. From the moment 
she appeared in the aria from Donizetti, till she concluded the wild echo 
song of her native mountains, she had one continued triumph. 
» The enthusiasm was greater, if possible, than on any other evening, 
and she was encored in most of her songs, and would have been encored 
in a’l, but’for a considerate feeling not to require too much from her, 
especially as she always obeyed with alacrity the first call of the people. 
“The Singing Lesson” became a prodigious favourite, and was enthusi- 
astically encored. She was also encored in Benedict’s ballad, “By the 
Sad Sea Waves,” in which ber voice peals with the power of an organ 
and the sweetness of a fflte. At the conclusion of the inimitable 
wonderful flute song, which was also encored, a shower of bouquets fell 
upon) the stage. In this performance, Mr. Kale, the first flutist; acquilted 
himself with great éclat. He is an excellent artist. , 

The “Ah! non giunge” was ineffably sweet, and sung with finer 
fecling and expression than-we ever heard it from human lips; and as 
forthe “Echo Song,” instead of -wearying the audience ‘by repetition, it 
is still the favourite. It comes fresh as the mountain breeze; and never 
palls upon the sense. 

At the close, the applause was most vehement and protracted. 

_Belletti’s performance was beyond all praise. His fine chest ‘voice, 
with the most distinct articulation and volume, that thoroughly fills the 
house, Was regulated by great judgment and taste. The applause which 
he received was most cordial. f 

The. concert, altogether, was the most successful we ever heard. The 
numbers;were greater, and the receipts were:larger, than were ever pro: 
duced by any concert in the world, It is the last for the present, | The 
next concert in New York will take place on the 6th of October. This 
evening, the “ Nightingale”. proceeds by the steamboat Empire State to 
Regione whee she will give a concert on Friday. 

e following correspondence has passed betw i i 
and Me. Howard; of the Irving ga een Mademoiselle Lind 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


“¢ SiR—Many persons having expressed surpri 
> ] XP ise that Malle, 
vid ned eat tine the dd, ar the exten derangement 
c : lation leem it no more than justi 
myself to lay the following letter before the Iblie. i aark that 
the communication was not intended by Mdile, dnd Sor pablinetions tana: bw 


posal of it. At the time she i left I had: no other suitable apartments unoccupied, 


and very reluctantly parted my estimable guest. 
‘¢ Irving House, Sept. 10, 1850. 

« © DEAR Str,—I regret very much to say that I am obliged to look out for some 

tiore retired residence; but, before leaving your house, J take this opportunity to 

express to you my sincere thanks for the great kindness and attention which have 

on every} occasion been shown me, and beg that you will accept the encl 

little trinket.as a slight token of my gratefalness for the same, 

“ ¢¥ remain, dear sir, yours truly, ' 

« <D. D, Howard, Esq.’ $6 ¢ JENNY LIND. 

“ The trinket alluded to above by Mdlle, Lind, was a costly diamond pin, set in 

beautiful style, which I shall take great pride in preserving, as the most accept- 


able token of regard and esteem I have ever received. h 
“ By giving he above an insertion in your columns, you will oblige 


‘Yours respectfully, 
Irving House, N. ¥., Sept. 21, 1850.” « “DP. D. HOWARD. 
The capacity of Castle Garden was fully tested last night, It will 
hold from 8,000 to 9,000 persons, and’ some have even stretched the 
reckoning to 10,000. We prefer, however, the smallest figure as within 
the bounds of certainty, though, from the impression the eye took in, 
the largest may be correct. . Sure it is, at. least, that Castle Gi de 
never before held so many mortal men and women within its wide cire 
When we entered, at seven o’clock, borne in the gateway on a dense 
stream of spectators, nearly every seat in the house was occupied, about 
one-third of them by ladies. From that time to the hour of .commence- 
ment the influx of the people was unbroken. At eight o’clock, when 
the holders of promenade tickets were admitted; there seemed to be no 
end to the rush. All disorder; as on Saturday evening, was rendered 
impossible by the fact that there was not a vacant seat, Ret 
All the standing room in the balcony and parquette was soon filled, 
the aisles blocked up, the stairways covered, and about five hundred 
stood on the outside balcony, looking in through the doors and windows. 
The hall was one solid mass of human beings; yet, notwithstanding the - 
great heat, and fatigue which so many of them were obliged to endure, 
the most thorough order was preserved through the whole of the 
evening. There was real sublimity in the scene, when Jenny Lind’s 
voice, after one of her brilliant: soarings into: the: highest heaven’ of 
melody, floated away into. silence, and a hush as. complete as that of death 
fell upon the house, In this respect these Castle Garden concerts are 
unequalled in moral grandeur, ana we doubt whether they have ever been 
surpassed in Europe in brillianey and magnitude. 

Jenny. Lind, the centre to whieh alliminds.were drawn, looked-tadiant 
with good spirits.and'a grateful recognitian.of the, splendid: ovation be~ 
stowed upon her, She sang with even’ more than’ her usual inspiration, 
' and.was received with a warmer and more heattier greeting. The pro- 
gramme was the same as that of Saturday evening: *Nearly-every«piéce 
was encored, as a matter of course,'and/at the close Mdile. Lind: received 
a bushel, at, least, of splendid, bouquets. Belletti, who was, also..most 
cordially received, was encored in his spirited barcarole. « 00' icbs 
After retiring, when the echoes of her “ Herdsman’s song” had ‘ceased 
‘to reverberate. through the ‘halls, Mdile. Lind was again called forward; 
| yet still the,crowd seemed loth to’ leave, Mr. Barnum, who had also 
' been loudly summoned from all parts. of the hall, then’ came upon the 
' stagé. and announced the gratifying’ intelligence, which: appearsvin our 
advertising, columns this. morning, namely, that the seventh’ concert’ wilk 
be given in,the New Music Hall, on Monday; October 7,; and ‘that the 
concerts will be, continued, thenceforth, until all; in'this..cityand the 
neighbouring regions have had an opportunity to hear Mdlle, Lind. This 
announcement was received with cheers and évery expression of satisfac- 
tion. Splendid as: is. the. New Masic Hall, and without, its peet.in.the 
world, we doubt whether it will.ever give to the eye a spectacle so grand 
and impressive as Castle Garden presented last night. 

The crowd dispersed quietly and. in excellent order, bearing-the tight 
squeeze at the entrance with great good humour. A‘large number of 
strangers from Philadelphia and Boston were present, and many of them 
| seemed willing to. admit that we occasionally get up things, ona grander 
scale here than our sister cities can produce. However, in the words of, 
the ancient Carthagenian philosopher, Ritchius, nous verrons. 

About half-past one on Monday .afterngon, the .7ribune office was 
honoured with a visit from Jenny Lind, accompanied by her friends, Mr. 
Benedict, Sig. Belletti, and Mr. Barnum., .She,had previously expressed 
a desire to witness one of the large newspaper. establishments.of this 
city, as an interesting contrast with, those, she ,had visited; in London, 
and as some evidence of the character and. enterprise of the American 
press. Accordingly, after a ride to the Empire State, where she in- 
spected her quarters for the trip to Boston, she called, upon’ us on ‘ber 
way home. Immediately after the party entered, the office was’ sur- 
rounded, and during the half-hour spent in exhibiting to them, the various 
departinents of the office, the 7ribune buildings were, in.an actual state. 
of siege. 





of the circumstances of the case, I haye obtained der consent. to my present dis- 


_Qur guests took their leave, expressing their gratification sat: all they: 
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had witnessed. There was some difficulty in starting, on account of the 
immense crowd which had gathered in the meantime. Egress was had, 
however, through the adjoining building into Spruce-street. The car- 
riage not being in readiness, Mdlle.-Lind was obliged to take refuge from 
the crowd in a piano warehouse, into which they followed, It was at 
first feared that there would be difficulty in reaching the carriage, but a 
bluff fireman cried out, “Don’t be afraid, Jenny; we shall not hurt 
you! And when the carriage drove up, all made way with great good 
humour, cheering loudly as it rolled away. 

Malle. Lind’s time is now so much occupied with her professional 
duties, that she sees but very little company. On Friday, however, in 
company with Mdile. Ahmansen, M. Benedict, and Signor Belletti, she 
visited Mayor Woodhull, who had ‘invited some forty or fifty of his 
friends to meet her. The entertainment, we are told, was conducted on 
strictly temperance principles. 

On Saturday morning she received the Hutchinson family, who were 
desitous of calling upoo her before their departure for the west. She 
received them with great cordiality, and expressed a wish to hear some 
of their songs. Whereupon, the brothers and sisters drew together in a 
grovp so familiar to all, and sang “‘The cot where we were born.” 
After this, they sang an original ** Welcome to Jenny Lind!” the words 
of which were written by Jesse Hutchinson, jun. It was a simple and 
genial expression of feeling, and sung with touching and appropriate ex- 
pression. Mdlle. Lind, who sat with downcast eyes during the song, at 
the close expressed her acknowledgment of the graceful compliment, and 
the family withdrew, evidently highly gratified with her frank, cordial 
bearing, as simple and unaffected as their own. 

On Saturday night a handsome. supper was given to Mr. Benedict by 
the orchestra which he directs at the concerts. 


We cannot exactly agree with the above writer, that ‘the 
Swede is evidently the vocalist of the people ”°—he would 
have affirmed quite the opposite had he scen her at Her 
Majesty's Theatre; nor do we think the comparison holds 
good between her powerful soprano and Lablache’s bass voice. 
The critic has listened to the Nightingale with unaccustomed 
ears, By the way, why did not.the “upper ten” patronise 
Jenny, and who are, or who is, the “ upper ten?” 

As every thing relating to the Nightingale in America is 
deemed of the highest interest, we quote the following from 
the New York Mirror, which exhibits the vocalist in a new 
light and in a different atmosphere :-— 


Visit To THE MrrRor. 


On our return yesterday from an official visit to the Navy Yard, we 
found our office, and the whole neighbourhood, in fact, in a great 
tumult; and, on inquiring the cause, found that we had been honoured 
by a. visit from Jenny. In our absence, the duty of entertaining our dis- 
tinguished visitor and her suite was well discharged by our foreman, Mr. 
Mac, and Tom, the devil, who, to give the devil his due, behaved him- 
self with greater propriety than devils are apt to do. Jenny had just 
been to look at the splendid state-room she is to occupy on board the 
Empire State on her passage to Boston, to-morrow, and was in the finest 
spirits, having hardly recovered from the astonishment into which she 
was thrown by the splendours of that renowned steamboat. 

On alighting at our door in Nassau-street, she was received by Mr. 
Spriggins, who welcomed her to the establishment in a neat complimentary 
speech. Jenny exclaimed, ‘‘Is it possible that this is the office of the 
Mirror !—the place whence emanates that elegant and witty sheet that 
has so often amused and instructed me in my native Sweden.” She was 
first shown into the lower office, where she and her suite inspected the 
various works of art which are there displayed, and exclaimed, after taking 
a comprehensive view, in an arch manner, “ Really, Mr. Barnum, this is 
a great country!” Mr. Barnum replied, in his mild and emphatic man- 
ner, “It is!” 

Jenny took great interest in examining a picture representing the late 
Whig Cabinet, and seemed for a few moments quite lost in admiration 
as she gazed at the plaster bust of the late President, which stands above 
our desk. She was also much pleased with a fine daguerreotype of our 
present chief magistrate, Mr. Fillmore. Mr. Belletti, who, being an Ita- 
lian, is, as a matter of course, imbued with a love of art, was greatly 
pleased with a view of the entrance of the ‘ New York Cemetery.” The 
novelty of the architectural ornamentations gave him great delight, and, 
in reply to an expression of astonishment at. the magnificence of the 
chapel, Mr, Barnum remarked it would be perfectly splendiferous if 
it should ever be built. Jenny, being much struck by the size of our 
ledgers, cash-books, and the grand scale of our ink-stands, innocently 
inquired about the amount of our circulation, 





On being told by Mr. Spriggins it was considerably less than a 
million of copies daily, she seemed very much surprised, and remarking 
naively that every little helps, begged that her name might be-added to 
our subscription list. By this time a great crowd had gathered in front 
of our office;. and the opposite buildings, which had suddenly broken 
out with an eruption of human heads, resembled a boiled ham stuck full 
of cloves. A fireman in the street called out, “ Here’s a lark!’ upon 
which Tom, our devil, replied, “ No, it's a Nightingale!” Jenny laughed 
archly, and Mr. Benedict and Mr. Belletti smiled in a most gracious and 
condescending manner. Our distinguished visitor, followed by her suite, 
who really appeared, like herself, to be well suited, then ascended to the 
composing lofts and editorial rooms in the fifth story. Jenny’s manner 
of ascending the stairs is one of the most natural and pleasing move- 
ments conceivable. She raises one foot above the other, and in this 
manner continues the ascent until the top stair is reached, when she 
walks straight ahead, without the slightest embarrassment whatever. 

What particularly charmed us, was her seeming unconsciousness of 
having done anything out of the common order of things. On being 
shown through the composing rooms, she was particularly struck by the 
immense number of hands: employed, and the rapidity with which they 
picked up the metal types. Seeing:a heap of types on the floor, she 
asked what they were, and was informed by Mr. McDevitt, our foreman, 
they were pie. “Oh!” said Jenny, smiling archly, “1 see—a pi-near of 
literature!” Allthe company laughed but Mr. Belletti, who, never before 
having witnessed the processes of converting “‘ written words into the 
solid language of metal,” or, more properly speaking, into the solid metal 
of language, was too much absorbed by the novel spectacle to observe 
anything else. Mr. McDevitt exhibited to her a handful of quoins, a 
shooting stick, a composing stick, and a mallet, and explained to her the 
use of these abstruse implements. ; 

As she was about leaving the lofts to enter the editorial rooms and 
Office library, -he made a very neat and at the same time eloquent speech, 
remarking that, although some of the critics of the largest sized papers 
accused her of not touching the feelings, yet he could only say that when 
he heard her mention the name of “ Hoe, Hoe,” in her Swedish song, 
his feelings were most deeply excited by so marked a compliment to an, 
American mechanic, who had done so much for the newspaper press by 
his inventions. He coneluded by offering her, in the name of the Typo- 
graphical Society, a free ticket to the reading-room of that institution, 
of which he was an officer. ‘The boys now gave her three cheers, when 
she entered the editorial rooms, where every attention was shown to her 
and her attendants by our able and accomplished assistant, Mr. McLachlan. 
She inquired most kindly after our musical critic, and ‘‘ our own cor- 
respondent,” bat neither of those gentlemen being present, she was 
shown the scissors used by them, and remarked naively that they were 
very sharp and very pointed. ‘ 

She took great interest in inspecting the library, which consists of 
several valuable Congressional documents, printed and circulated at the 
public expense, but never read by anybody; the “ Patent Office Report,” 
a full set of “ Hunt’s Magazine,” and a valuable presentation copy of 
“Harper’s Edition of Webster’s Dictionary.” Mr. Jay remarked to 
Signor Belletti, that he, being one of the belles lettre family, would be 
interested in inspecting the library. Mr. Benedict and Jenny Lind 
appeared to enjoy the view of Mercer’s Eating House, which can be had 
from our office window. The party had spent about an hour in inspecting 
the various curiosities of our extensive establishment, when, Mr, 
McLachlan being nudged by Barnum, to remind him that a speech was 
looked for, cleared his throat, and said, in his bland and gentlemanly 
manner :— 

“ Mdlle, Lind, it is a remarkable circumstance that the two foremost 
women of all the world, at this time, are both natives of Stockholm, aremote 
cityin that hyperborean region, which has heretofore only been known to us 
as the producer of the best quality of iron; and that these two women 
should both, at this time, be on a visit to this free and happy (“and 
great,” added Jenny Lind, sotéo voce) country of ours. 

** It affords me the sincerest gratification to ‘have the honour of wel- 
coming to one of the most extensive and flourishing” (‘and influential,’ 
added Mr. Barnum, nodding emphatically to Mdile. Lind) ‘ newspaper 
establishments in the New World, one of the most gifted and generous 
women of the old.” t 

Jenny, in reply, made one of her characteristic curtsies, and said, in a 
tremulous voice, “I dank you.” Mr. Benedict inquired if there were 
any other newspaper establishments in Nassau Street, and was told by. 
our devil, who had insinuated himself into the room, that there were two 
or three in the neighbourhood of no great account. ; 

The party then left, and expressed themselves highly delighted, as 
well as instructed, by their visit. 


We should never have “ calculated” that Jenny Lind was 
in the habit of reading the New York Mirror in her far-away 
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home across the Atlantic. But who can doubt her own pretty 
and pithy words—* Is it possible that this is the office of the 
Mirror /—the place whence emanates that elegant and witty 
sheet that has so often amused and instructed me in my native 
Sweden?” We have a shrewd suspicion that it was from the 
perusal of “the elegant and witty sheet” that Jenny Lind 
studied the English language. As a specimen of the ‘‘ elegant 
and witty” in the above article, the description of the Nightin- 
gale’s going up stairs is not to be despised :—* Jenny’s manner 
of ascending the stairs is one of the most natural and pleasing 
movements conceivable. She raises one foot above the other, 
and in this manner continues the ascent until the top stair is 
reached, when she walks straight ahead, without the slightest 
embarrassment whatever.” . 


The article of the Mirror reads somewhat fanciful, and were 
it not for the implicit faith we place in the dicta of “ that 
elegant and witty sheet,” we should fee! inclined to think it 
was nothing more nor less than a “‘ puff positive.” But we 
shrink from such an assertion. The New York Mirror could 
not condescend to bespatter itself with its own praise. 

Of Jenny Lind’s visit to Boston, and her doings therein, 
we have received official accounts. But these must be re- 
served until next week. We have already furnished our 


readers with a quantum suff. for one publication. 





BARNUM AND JENNY LIND. 
(From Saroni’s Musical Times.’’) 

Ws have often been asked what put it into Barnum’s head 
to bring Jenny Lind over here, and were néver able to give a 
good reason for it. Now, that she has come, that she has 
sung, we are at liberty to give the following facts, which were 
communicated to us, from the best authority, more than three 
months ago. 

It seems that one day, Barnum was at Jranistan, his mag- 
nificent Turkish palace. He had just returned from a suc- 
cessful cruise against intemperance, and completely exhausted 
by his labours and the subtleness of the weather, he sat down 
in one of the luxuriant settees which abound in this semi- 
heathenish edifice, and contemplated the field of his actions. 
He commenced at the foot of his career, and was following it 
up to the present time, when his head began to move majes- 
tically from one side to the other. His eyes seemed to grow 
heavier and heavier, and at last they closed. We do not 
know at what period of his remarkable career this happened, 
but enough, it did happen, and by one of those strange freaks 
of Momus, things around him were so vividly impressed upon 
his mind, that when his eyes were closed he imagined himself 
a Pacha of nine tails. He had given orders for the sacking of 
at least a dozen Turkish beauties, and his finger had passed 
perhaps the hundredth time, and in the most significant man- 
ner, across his throat—when suddenly the scene changed. 


He was in the American Museum—he, a Turkish Pacha, and 
all alone. And as he looked into the enormous glass cases, 
and wondered that people ever spent money to see the curiosi- 
ties contained therein, he thought he heard a strange kind of 
rustling. He turned round, and, oh horror! from one of the 
romantic caves in the glass cases on the opposite side, moved 
a grizzly bear with most majesty steps. Crash went the 
glass, and before the Pacha had time to collect his senses, 
which had been somewhat scattered by this unforeseen move- 
ment, the bear was before him, and greeted him with a most 
unmusical groan, at the same time lifting one of his huge paws, 
to shake hands with Mr. Barnum—the ‘Pacha, we meant to 


say. The latter was not any too much pleased with these 
friendly proceedings of Master Bruin, and he retreated behind 
the show case, in which Tom Thifmb’s presents were exhi- 
bited, just to decide upon what'course to pursue. But he trod 
upon the toe of a furious lion, who until then had cowered, in 
peace with himself and the rest of the world, in a neighbour- 
ing glass case. The groaning of the bear was nothing in com- 
parison with the growling of the lion, and the Pacha said to 
himself—* T better look out how I tread on people’s toes in 
this confounded Yankee-land; at Bethel they don’t mind it so 
much, but blast this New York !” 


He retreated from Tom Thumb’s show case and took up a 
position near the collection of coins, ready to run up stairs 
the moment these monsters should prove troublesome to him. 
But while he was thus looking on, and while monster after 
monster came to life, ‘ up stairs” began gradually to disappear. 
He had a vague feeling of expansion come over him, and as 
he saw a huge anaconda winding and creeping towards him, 
he felt rather queer about the region of the heart, (a Turkish 
Pacha has no heart,) and turned to carry out his resolution. 
But a cocoa-nut of immense size fell before his feet and 
blocked up his retreat. He looked up towards the ceiling, 
and, oh, wonder ! he could just perceive it receding into mist, 
and above him was the blue sky of the tropic regions, with 
an intensely hot sun. Another cocoa-nut, evidently aimed 
at him, broke the glass of another show case, and a huge alli- 
gator made his appearance, opened his jaws as if he was de- 
termined to swallow the Pacha, and Iranistan to boot. 


“Hang my curiosity! Why didn’t I stay at Bethel?” 
thought the Pacha, as the perspiration ran in streams from his 
face. To make a long story short, we will just state, that the 
American Museum changed and expanded into an Arabian 
desert, and the Pacha changed into Mr, Barnum, the proprie- 
tor of Iranistan and the American Museum; and then came 
a scene, which, we are told, makes Mr. Barnum’s hair 
stand at an end, even now, when he thinks of it, Every 
single animal so carefully preserved in the show cases had 
come to life, and were determined upon revenging their long 
confinement. Here was a hyena, there a tiger; here a whale, 
and there a flying fish; here an ourang-outang, and there a . 
squirrel. Enough, almost every species of the animal world 
was represented, and all were bent upon revenge on their jailor. 


Mr. Barnum thought his time had come. He turned round 
to take a last look at this beautiful world, when he beheld 
five negro minstrels coming towards him. To take them one, 
to take them all, and throw them amongst the indignant beasts 
around him was but the work of a moment, and another mo~ 
ment was sufficient to put an end to their existence. All that 
remained of them were a few bones, now bones of contention 
between the belligerents, A few minutes elapsed thus to the 
greatest consternation of the “ Indefatigable,” and thee no 
vestige of even the bones was left. Again the crowd of b 
thirsty beasts approached him, and with every moment the 
circle in which he moved became smaller, A boa constrictor 
came now crawling along, and in its many coloured rings Bar~ 
num read his fate but too surely. And looking up he beheld 
his friend, Dr. Valentine. Despair and fear of death killed 
every spark of friendly feeling within him. He grasped him as 
if with giant power, and hurled him amongst the contending 
brutes. Great Western, Miss Hiffert, the Bell Ringers, and 
heaven knows how many other stars of the Museum came 
walking along, and they all had to share the same fate, but to 
no purpose, General Tom Thumb came now most oppor- 
|.tunely, for a parcel of monkeys were just getting very trouble~ 
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some, by sending all kinds of missiles towards the unfortunate- 


proprietor of the museum. Barnum gave him first a lift, and 
then hurled him amongst the monkeys, Another five minutes’ 
rest, and then the roaring, grunting, growling, grambling, 
shrieking, whistling, bellowing, and howling began again. A 
tremendously large elephant came.trotting along; he lifted his 
immense trunk, as if to crush the poor victimised Barnum in 
one fond embrace. His consciousness almost left him; he 
closed his eyes, and awaited his fate with the most heroic re- 
signation, 

And suddenly he heard the sounds of distant music. As 
the vibrations approached nearer and nearer, the hideous, un- 
earthly noises around him became subdued. He ventured to 
open his eyes, and he saw a chariot of clouds descending grace- 
fully. from the sky. A youthful figure of heavenly beauty 
was seated in it; on her lap rested a silver lyre, and long curls 
were waving in the breeze. 

She alighted, stepped amidst the beasts, and began to play 
and sing. The beasts were all charmed to the spot, and the 
pseudo Pacha was if anything even more charmed. He felt 
the pockets of his wide breeches open to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, and out rolled the gold in amazing quantities. He could 
do nothing but listen, and it seemed as if the very air around 
him became tuneful, so sweet were the strains which issued 
from her throat. And gradually the sky became darkened ; 
flashes of lightening chased each other in quick succession ; 
peals of thunder broke through the vast expanse, and filled 
him again with terror. Suddenly a flash of lightning struck 
the chariot, and in an instant it was on fire, and as it now 
took its way up to the clouds, he perceived the words 

“JENNY ‘LIND” 
in flaming writ on the chariot. 

A dreadful peal of thunder awoke him, and he was again 
the P. T. Barnum of the American Museum, at Iranistan, near 
Bridgeport. But that dream left an impression which was not 
so easily effaced. He thought of it night and day ; he dreaded 
that this event might actually happen; he grew actually thin, 
and could think of nothing else. It was in such a state of 
mind that he was met oneday, by his friend, Mr. Wilton. 
He told him of his troubles, and no sooner had he finished his 
doleful account, than Mr. Wilton exclaimed—* I will get her 
for you.” Papers were soon made out, authorising him to 
engage Jenny Lind at any cost, and the result is well known 
to every reader of the Musical Times. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Tug production of Much Ado about Nothing at this house 
is: highly interesting, from the circumstance that it exhibits 
Miss Glyn in an entirely new light. Hitherto she has been 
confined not only to tragedy, but to the sterner section of 
tragedy ; and there was some reason to doubt that a lady who 
has once adopted the elevated manner of interpretation would 
be able to realise the vivacious Beatrice. The result of. her 


attempt has surpassed even the most favourable expectations, |) 


Beatrice, as represented by Miss Glyn, is full of healthy 
hilarity, indicated by the play of the countenance and the 
nimble readiness of the movements, but she does not over- 
power her hearers with those incessant bursts of laughter that 
sometimes become fatiguing. It is the distinctive feature of 
her interpretation, that she thoroughly displays the. mental 
peculiarities of the character, without recourse to violent phy- 





sical expedients. Her attack on Benedick at the ball, when 
she rallies him as the ‘ Prince’s jester,” is a remarkable in- 
stance of discrimination, She throws out her words with 
more than ordinary force, making them hit harder and faster, 
as if aware that she has seized on a happy suggestive notion 
and delighted with its capabilities. 

Mr. Marston has returned to the theatre, and plays Bene- 
dick in this comedy. Notwithstanding his vocal peculiarities 
he is always a serviceable actor, and his temporary absence 
left a gap which was not easy to be supplied save by his re- 
call, His Benedick shows intelligence and a thorough know- 
ledge of the traditions of the part. 

There are signs of a new talent in a Mr. F. Younge, who 
plays the small part of Verges, and puts on an appearance of 
feebleness and mental obtuseness with a great deal of truthful 
feeling. 

The stock plays of late have been Macbeth and Hamlet, 
which, with Mr. Phelps in the principal parts, have drawn 
good houses. 

ADELPHI. 

Tue Adelphi company having closed their performances at 
the Haymarket, opened on Wednesday week at home quarters, 
under the management of Madame Celeste. The performances 
were Giralda, the new successful drama produced at the Hay- 
market, His Last Legs, and the Double-bedded Room. Mr. 
Lover’s popular drama Rory O’ More was revived on Monday, 
for Mr. Hudson. Miss Collins, a fair individual of the nume- 
rous genus “ Collins,” made her début as Mary O’More, and 
was highly successful. ‘The theatre has been crowded every 
night since the opening, 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


We have at last come to our senses, after our severe attack of 
the Lind fever, and are at length setting about our usual musical 
affairs in a sober and discreet style, First, I must beg of you to 
insert the enclosed critique, from the pen of the clever critic of the 
Courier, respecting our Societa Armonica, of whose opening con- 
cert he thus eloquently discourses :— 


“The Societa Armonica, under the direction of Mr.C. B. Hermann, gave 
their fifth concert on Friday last, to a large and apparently highly pleased 
audience, at the Great George-street Assembly-rooms. The band of the 
society, principally composed of amateurs, was one of the principal fea- 
tures of the evening, and their performances speak much for the care 
and labour bestowed upon them by their conductor. The society evi- 
dently contains the best possible materials for considerable future suc- 
cess, if the members exert themselves, and prosecute their studies with 
care under their present good instructor; but we should not be doing 
right were we not to acknowledge that much in the shape of delicacy 
and precision was at times wanting. The selection of instrumental 
music embraced a symphony in E flat by Fesca, pleasing in parts, but 
not peculiarly remarkable for excellence ; an extremely pretty and well- 
‘written overture by Reissiger, which was admirably played and deservedly 
encored. It contrasted in point of merit most forcibly with the more 
lengthy composition which preceded it, Mozart’s grand symphony In 
D commenced the second part. The only fault we should find with the 
society is, that they do too much: the great work of Mozart is quite as 
much as we should hear at the London Philharmonic in the shape of sym- 
phony on one evening. Wedo not wish it to be inferred that weindividually 
were tired of two great works, nor yet that the audience generally were 
so, because it was peculiarly constituted. We doubt the wisdom of long 
concerts on most occasions, and of long instrumental performances at 
all times, and fear the members themselves being prevented by fatigue 
from doing justice to so liberal a programme. On these grounds we feel 
bound to abstain from censure, and are glad at being able to say that the 
performance was highly creditable to all parties ; and from what we see 
of. the society, we are sure with time and care and a judicious selection 


of music, regard being had to the capabilities of the body, future per- 
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formances will not only claim at cur hands the modified praise we now 
award, but be entitled to rank with those of more professedly complete 
bodies, and elevate Liverpool in the character of a musical town, as being 
possessed of a first-rate orchestra of amateurs. An overture, @ la 
Espagnole, closed the programme. i 
“In addition to these four works the band accompanied the dyet from 
Ressini’s Soirées Musicales, ‘Mira la bianca luna,’ sung by Miss Jessie 
Hammond and Mr. Miranda, ‘ From mighty Kings,’ by Miss Hammond, 
and a Polonaise of Chopin’s, played by Mr. W. B. Rogers in admirable 
style on the piano. We have not had the pleasure of hearing this gen- 
tleman.as a Soloist in. public before, and are very glad at being able to 
state that his success was unquestionable. His execution of this delicate 
and elegant but extremely difficult work, was highly to be commended ; 
his touch is firm without the slighest thumping, and his phrasing of the 
music was marked by good taste,and appreciation of the peculiarities of 
the composer. He was loudly applauded at the close, and, in lieu of the 
repeat which was demanded, played two of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne 
worte in very good style. We liked the second better than the first. Mr. 
Miranda sang Kalliwoda’s song, ‘ Home of love;’ and Miss J. Hammond 
rendered Molique’s exquisite serenade, ‘When the moon is brightly 
shining,” in the second part of the concert. Both singers acquitted 
themselves to the satisfaction of the audience, and certainly spared no 
exertion to please. Mr. Miranda was encored in ‘Home of love.’ Mr, 
E. W. Thomas executed a portion of De Beriot’s second concerto in 
most masterly style; his reading is bold and artistic, and his execution 
of most difficult cadenzas, as well. as passages in harmonics, is happy in 
the extreme, His reception both before and at the close of his solo was 
very warm, and proved that he has gained a firm footing in the good 
opinion of the public, though not more so than his talents entitle him 
to.’ Mr. Charles Herrman’s conducting was distinguished by much 
vigour, and so soon as he has his forces fully under control, we shall 
feel his influence in other respects more than we can possibly do at pre- 
sent. We wish the socicty every success, and the support of the public, 
which it well deserves.” 


Catherine Hayes has, Iam glad to say, made quite a hit here, 
and deservedly so; for when she was first heard here at the festival, 
she was then suffering so much from ill health that her truly great 
talents were displayed but to poor advantage. She sang at the 
eighth concert of our Philharmonic Society of which the Zines of 
this day gives the following resumé :— 


*‘One of the most pleasing concerts ever given by the Philharmonic 
Society.took place on Tuesday evening, for which Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Madame Macfarren, Herr Carl Formes, and Signor Bordas, were 
engaged. ; 

‘Miss Catherine Hayes, a vocalist in whom, as a countrywoman, we 
take a deep interest, on this occasion proved herself to be an artist of 
whom we may well be proud. She has quite recovered her health, and 
could scarcely be recognised as the delicate and ennuyée vocalist heard at 
the opening of the hall. © Her voice is now full, clear, and powerful, and 
possesses a sympathetic sweetness without which mere vocal skill rarely 
pleases. Her execution is tasteful and brilliant, and her intonation true. 
She now pleases equally in the vocal difficulties of the Italian and the 
sweet melodies of the English composers. Her first song, ‘O figlio mio,’ 
from..the Prophéte, composed by Meyerbeer for Garcia, was sung in 
French by Miss Hayes, with great pathos and fluency, displaying not only 
the extent of her voice, but also its great flexibilities. With a full recol- 
lection of Garcia in our mind, we are bound to confess that Miss Hayes 

snot only pleases us by her daring but by her success, and was deservedly 
and judiciously encored. 

“The next effort was a perfect contrast—being a quiet and simple 
ballad of Lavenu’s—which, notwithstanding that it possessed little to 
recommend it, was given by the singer with so much taste as to be like- 
wise encored. 

“‘Our native prima donna’s great triumph was the finale from Sonnam- 
bula, “Ah non giunge,’ perhaps the most hackneyed piece of music in 
the whole operatic repertoire, and which has been sung by every great 
vocalist, both contralto and soprano, since it was first heard. Notwith- 
standing this, Miss‘Hayes managed to invest it with so many charms as 
to create a furore of applause, little inferior to that which greeted Jenny 
Lind when she sungiin the Messieh. This sdmirable vocal display com- 


pleted a series of triumphs, and made the audience, as well as ourselves, 


feel proud that we have at last a native prima donna worthy of taking her 
place beside the Italian artistes, 

ty Herr Carl Formes, like Miss Hayes, has so much improved that her 
friends could scarcely believe their ears. One single season at the Royal 
Italian Opera has done wonders with his voice, one of the finest and most 
sonorous basses ever heard. When he first appeared in England his 
Style was rough and heavy ; now hesings with taste, and his voice is much 





sweeter.and more flexible than formerly. In addition to the beauties of. 
his voice, Her Formes sings with that fervour so peculiar to German. 
artistes, and displays, even in the concert-room, wondrous and varied 
talents; His first air, .‘In diesen heil’gen Hallen,’ sung with great 
feeling, was loudly encored, as was also the celebrated ‘ Piff Paff,’ from 
the Huguenots, one of the finest displays of energetic vocalism ever heard 
in Liverpool. Those who have only heard Marini and Belletti sing this 
peculiar and difficult war song can have ‘but little idea of the’ effect it 
creates when sung by Formes. Being encored, he gave in its place a 
song entitled ‘Der Hochzeistes Ring’, or the ‘Bridal Ring’, one of the 
sweetest German melodies we ever listened to, This song, which has 
never been published, is one of the earliest compositions of Weber, who 
wrote it when only seventeen years of age. It bears the true impress of 
his genius, and being sung to perfection by the vocalist, was loudly ap- 
plauded. We hope to hear it frequently again, and to see it soon pub- 
lished. Much as Formes astonished us in the course of the evening, we 
were little prepared to hear him sing ‘ Largo al Factotum’ with so much 
comic humour and volubility. He did what few German vocalists ever 
succeed in doing, namely, convulsed the audience with laughter. . We 
hardly know whether to admire him moat.as @ comic, energetic, or sen= 
timental singer. Like a true genius, he can be anything ata moment’s 
notice. i 

“© Madame Macfarren is evidently a careful and talented vocalist, and 
her voice gives expression to her ideas, In coneerted pieces she is more 
than useful, she is pleasing. The two German songs were given -by her; 
with irreproachable good taste. 4 

“Signor Bordas, a Frenchman, we believe, by. birth, is evidently a 
novice in the concert-room. The quality of his voice, a tenor, is sweet 
and pleasing, but hard, and destitute of that suave quality so delightful 
in Italian vocalists. It is a curious fact, that Frenchmen scarcely ever 
succecd on the Italian stage, however great a’ position they may hold at 
the Académie Royale or Opéra Comique. 

“Mr, H. P. Sorge, who performed a solo on the clarionet,'met with 
much applause. For one so young he possesses great talents;’ his'tone 
is pure and decided, and his fingering neat, but.a want of refinement was 
visible throughout. The Philharmonic band are justly proud: of , this; 
young performer, who, we hope, will strive to play and deport himself. 
with a little more elegance. 

“The band and choir were.in-first-rate order, and shared the applause 
with the soloists. The improvement displayed by both at each succes. 
sive concert is worthy of high praise; and will, we hope, induce them to 
exclaim with the poet, ‘ Excelsior’! Both- ought, in time, to have no 
equal.” 


Madame Maefarren, I think, madeja mistake by singing German 
songs, which, being in a harsh and foreign tongue, and of a gloomy 
description, failed to pleasc—and.really Madame Maefarren 
sesses great talents—but it is a pity that she did not sing something 
in English of a popular character ; for instance, a song.or two from 
her husband’s beautiful opera in King Charles II, which pro- 
duced so much effect at the Princess’s. Our Festival Choral 
Society, of whom I here send you a full history from the Liverpool 
Mail, commence their present season this evening, by giving a 
performance at the Collegiate Institution, under the : patronage of 
the Mayor. 

Mr. William Sudlow, the talented and polite secretary of our 
Philharmonic Socicty, has announced a series of lectures‘on the 
musical services of the Church of England as appointed by the 
Book of Common Prayer, which cannot fail to exeite considerable 
interest, as the admirers of that music in Liverpool are a multi- 
tude. Mr. W. Sudlow is eminently fitted for the task which he 
has undertaken, as his knowledge of the subject is very extensive 
both in practice and theory, Ample illustrations of the discourses 
will be given by the members of the society. Mr. Sudlow is the 
organist of one of our principal churches, and, in addition to the 
deep interest which he takes in music, he possesses a fine musical 
library and a most refined taste matured by time, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the best works of the ancient and modern 
composers. 

Dr. Mainzer, whose practice of teaching vocal music has met 
with such extraordinary success in. Edinburgh and Manchester, 
intends spending a portion of hié time in Liverpool. To-day he 
made his debut in this town, by giving a short lecture explanatory 
of his principles, at his own class-rooms in Church-street, which 
were filled by those who take an interest in the progress of musical 
education. 


The Courier says the Misses Hammond purpose giving a con: 
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cert on the 18th instant, on which occasion Miss Jessie will make 
her debut as a pianiste. We sincerely wish them every success. 
In addition to their individual excrtions..as vocalists and soloists 
on the harp and piano, we see Mr. Ryalls is engaged, while Mr. 
Percival will add to the attractions of the evening by one of his 
fine flute solos, and. also play a flute obligato to.a MS. song of his 
own composition. Mr. Litler is to accompany. 

While I was busy providing these scraps of news for you, the 
Pacific arrived -in the Mersey from New York ; with some diffi- 
culty I got a file of papers, the musical portions of which you will 
receive with this from Yours, &. J. H. N. 


Liverpool, Thursday, Oct. 10. 
FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


This long-established soeiety is about to give its forty-ninth 
public performance. As it has been in existence for nearly half 
a century, a few particulars concerning its rise and progress may 
prove interesting to its friends aud the musical public generally. * 

In 1804 the Liverpool Choral Society held its meetings at the 
Marble Street Rooms, and in the winter season gave a series of 
concerts. The following are the names of some of the principal 
performers :— Leader, Mr. Clough ; organist, Mr. Henshall ; violon- 
cello, Mr. Craythorne ; double bass, Mr, Tayleure ; vocalists, Mrs. 
Henshall, (now Mrs. Gillow,) Mrs. Leach, Mr. W. Holden, Mr. 
‘Thomas Holden, Mr, W. B. Dickins, (the composer,) Mr. John 
Molineux, Mr, Dixon, and Mr. Meredith, a very extraordinary 
bass singer at that time, In 1807, through a falling-off of sub- 
scribers, and consequently getting involved in pecuniary affairs, 
they ceased giving any more public performances at the Marble 
Street Rooms, 

Some years afterwards they had oratorios performed at St. Anne’s 
Church and St. John’s Chureh at the close and beginning of the 

ear. The principals were—Leader, Mr. Thos, Atherton; violins, 

r. Leo'and Mr: Aldridge ;' vocalists, the celebrated Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Pye, (now Mrs. Byers of London,) Messrs, W. Holien, T. 
Holden, Molihtux, J. Davies; W. Maybrick, and James Taylor, 
(late parish-clerk.) In the year 1814 the society commenced 
holding their quarterly public. meetings at Lady Huntingdon’s 
Church, in Russel Street, when rules, &c., were made for the 
object of making it permanent. The following gentlemen consti- 
tuted the committee at that time:—Mr, W. Maybrick, conductor 
and secretary; Mr. Thomas Holden, treasurer; Mr. Aaron Jack- 
son, librarian ; Messrs. E. G. Deane, J. Houghton, (Castle Street, 
John Johnston, (Hatton Garden,) Joseph Blackburne, Edwar 
Cearns, and Joseph Marsden. Pag 

About two years after this we find them holding their perform. 
ances at St. Anne’s Church, where they continued for a number of 
years, having an excellent chorus, and a full list of subscribers. 

Somewhere about the year 1824 there was a division amongst 
them, and a new society formed, called the Liverpool Musical 
Society, under the management of Mr. Maybrick, conductor, and 
his son, Mr. M. Maybrick, organist. They held their meetings at 
St. John’s Church, and subsequently at the Old Church, St. Mark’s, 
and. finally at the Welsh School, in Russell-street, where they 
eventually “gave up the ghost,” and a few years afterwards joined 
‘oe pore society, the present Liverpool Festival Choral Society, 
in ¥ 

The following are now the principal performers :—Leader, Mr. 
Herrmann ; violoncello, Mr. Saunders ; organist, Mr. J. Richard- 
os b aon - nue ee vee Mrs, G. Holden, Mrs, 

‘Dougall, Miss itnall, Mr. Ryalls, Mr. Armstrong ; cond A 
Mr. G. Holden. : , aie 

Such was the celebrity of this society for many "years, that a 
great number of its members were engaged at the following musical 
festivals, viz.; London, Dublin, Edinburgh, York, Aberdeen, 
Derby, Manchester, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, Birming- 
ham, &e. The lovers of good music are greatly indebted to this 
society for fostering and cultivating a taste for the most sublime of 
musical compositions ; had it not been for the existence of a choral 
society little would have been known of the existence of the mag- 
nificent oratorios of the immortal Handel and other great masters. 

The Liverpool Festival Choral Societ y may be justly deemed the 
parent of almost all the musical societies that now exist in Liver- 





pool ; for in all the musical societies that have lately sprung up, a 
great number may be found who cither are or have been amongst 
the number of its members. Much praise is also due to this 
society when the fact is taken into consideration, that it had been 
almost. self-supporting, having received but little aid from the 
ublic. 

% One of the principal: objects of the Liverpool Festival Choral 
Society, as its name implies, was to have in readiness an efficient 
choral body to assist in the praiseworthy act of festivals, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to charitable purposes ; and it is to be hoped 
the day is not far distant when the services of this society may be 
called into requisition for the same laudable purpos2, and when we 
may again welcome those triennial meetings wherein the dulce et 
utile were so happily blended; where, whilst the admirers of art 
were enjoying the glorious emanations of transcendent genius, the 
suffering poor were receiving a substantial benefit. 


MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


For your information and that of your correspondent who calls 
himself ‘“* Ham,” (query, any relation to Ham Peggotty ? vide 
David Copperfield,) we are.in the land of the living, but as to music, 
it has been a dead letter to us :" you judged rightly, we had nothing 
worth writing about. There has not been so barren an autumn in 
Manchester for public musical or operatic performances for years. 
The Hargreaves Society is in satu guo; our theatrical manager, 
Mr. Knowles, was so sickened with the poor patronage his spirited 
engagements got last year, that this autumn he would not venture 
on a party from either of the Italian opera-houses: consequently, 
we have had no Sontag! no Lablache ee Alboni!—we have, not 
even had Mons. Jullien!! There is some hope of revival at last,, 
for the Gentleman’s Glee Club renewed its gatherings last month, 
Our Theatre Royal opened its season ten days ago, with English 
opera. Sonnambula, Lucia, La Figlia, Favorite, and Fra Diavolo, 
have already been given, aud shame be-it-said, we have not assisted 
at one of them. Never mind! We will attend, and report fairly 
when we do. The theatre has been thoroughly cleansed and beaa- 
tified during the recess, and looks very well, we hear. Miss R. 
Isaacs, Miss Lanza, Mr.. Travers, and Mr. Borrani have, so far, been 
the principal vocalists. ‘fo-night, Mdlle. Nau makes her first 
appearance in Manchester, as Lucy, in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor; to-morrow, Elvira, in the Puritani; Saturday, Norma. 
To-night, we shall most gladly attend Mr. Charles Hallé’s first 
classical chamber concert for the season; so cannot be at the 
theatre too. Report speaks well of Mr, Travers, and also of great 
improvement in Miss Rebecca Isaacs. A great attraction to the 
newly decorated theatre—besides the opera—has been a grand 
serious spectacle, entitled The Queen of the Roses, or the En- 
chanted Slave ; it is more than probable we should have seen 
and reported before this, but at the time the theatre opened we 
were enjoying the fine evenings in the country. The Concert 
Hall has had three grand concerts,—two a month ago—with Mgte. 
de Meric, Parodi, Gardoni, Colletti, and Vivier ; of one of which 
some notice did appear in your journal. The third took place last 
night—Miss Catherine Hayes, Madame Macfarren, Signor Bordas, 
and Herr Formes being tke parti. We hear (for though non- 
admissible ourselves, one’s family can go) that Miss Catherine 
Hayes gave great satisfaction ; so did Herr Formes. Signor Bordas 
was pretty well liked, The programme was’nothing remarkable, 
as you may see; it is scarcely worth insertion, and there were two 
alterations in it. This is too bad. Directors of a society like our 
Gentleman’s Concerts ought to have some voice in the selection 
of the music, and not give the subscribers the crambe repetita of 
the past London season, whether good music of bad, or however 
often it may have been heard in the Concert Hall.. The vocal music 
ought also, with very few exceptions, to be given with orchestral 
accompaniments, and not, as on this occasion, many of the pieces 
accompanied by the singers themselves on the pianoforte. One 
feature last night was good, and that was a new overture, com- 
posed by one of the new members of the orchestra, principal second 
violin, M. Baetens. It was a spirited affair, and got great applause, 
both from the band and audience. We are glad to hear this ; it 
speaks well for Mr. Conductor Hallé, and messieurs the qzectors 
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No doubt we shall hear more about it in the newspapers, on 
Saturday. Mr. Seymour is re-opening his winter campaign of 
quartett concerts very shortly, so that it is more than probable you 
will hear quite often enough soon from 
Your MancuesTer CorReESsPONDENT. 
(From the Manchester Courier.) 

We have already had a satisfactory performance of three operas 
in Manchester, and we think from these we may predicate the suc. 
cess of the speculation. We plainly say that the present corps, 
small as itis in number, and coming with but little flourish of 
trumpets, is greater in capability and efficiency than others that have 
visited us with more exciting announcements. Miss Isaacs, the 

vima donna, is well known here; she formerly belonged to the 
regular establishment of the Theatre Royal, and then displayed abili- 
ties which have been developed by a London training and consi- 
derable study. Her voice has gained strength and roundness, and 
where it was less perfect, execution now comes in to make up for 
the deficiency. Her delivery of many passages is admirable, and 
without exciting the adulation which it has now become the custom 
to expect to be obliged to offer to a public singer, she calls forth 
warm applause and the expression of encouragement and praise. 
There is also a power of endurance which enables her to go 
through exertion without appearing to falter, or exhibiting marks 
of fatigue, which always prove adrawback. Her acting generally 
is natural and unexaggerated. The three characters in which 
we have had an opportunity of seeing her are very diverse. 
Amina, in La Sonnambula, Lucy, in the Bride of Lammermoor, 
and Maria, in the Daughter of the Regiment, require varied powers, 
which it was our pleasure to see Miss Isaacs manifesting. Mr. 
Travers, the tenor, seems well fitted for the post. He has a voice 
of good timbre, but he scarcely appears to have the power to go 
through long-sustained exertion. His falsetto is good, and used 
with discrimination, not for mere display, but as a means of 
expressing soft and pure sentiments. He falls occasionally into the 
fault of singing loudly, apparently in the belief that he is singing 
with power ; and this in no small degree tends to exhaust him. 
Mr. Borrani is a capital bass—correct, but unostentatious—striving 
more after accuracy and excellence than mere display. Mr. E. L. 
Hime is well known in Manchester; he has acquired an excellent 
style of singing, especially pathetic ballad music, but he is deficient 
in spirit and ease as an actor, apparently merely learning his part 
to walk through what does not require to be sung. We see no 
reason why, if he gave more attention to it, he might not be a 
proficient both as singer and actor. Miss Lanza, who is well 
remembered for the share she took in the short serics of last year, 
is the contralto, and as Liza especially was successful. We protest 
against the introduction of such an evident impossibility as the 
Theresa of Miss Weymouth presented—a mother some years 
ony ye than her daughter; there are some features on which to 
avish all the Costumier’s resources would be unavailing to throw 
an iota of the air of age about them. Mr. Wood, Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. Summers, have each been called on to take a share in the 
operas, and their excellent bye-play has given a tone of humour 
and of reality to the scenes that has increased the completeness of 
the ensemble. Mr. Latter has been called out but once, and that 
in a subordinary part. 

The spectacle was brought out with much éclat on Saturday night. 
The previous dress rehearsal to which we were invited had only 
given a faint idea of the reality, and that Eastern gorgeousness 
had been equalled in the appointments, whilst necromantic art 
could scarcely have surpassed the transformations that took place. 
The libretto is exceedingly dull—the circumstances are some of 
them absurd. Bat it is a capital vehicle for the display of the 
immense resources of the theatre, which have never before been so 
fully developed in the way of machinery. The various trans- 
formations from earth to sky, down to the submarine depths of the 
globe, are effected with a quickness and a certainty that we have 
not seen excelled. There is a prodigious amount of display in 
gorgeousness of dress and of appointments, while, to keep in mind 
the traditional gardens of the Arabian Nights, trees grow nothing 
but diamonds of the first water, so brilliant that not even the 
ae princes could equal. Miss Isaacs performs the slave 
girl with naiveté and a want of knowledge respecting the world 





and its more tender concerns, for a full acquaintance with whieh 
she sighs with a gushing tenderness of new-born love, that is to be 
spoken of with admiration. Mr, Hime labours under the defect 
we have before alluded to, but he sings a song appointed for him 
with excellent effect. Mr. Payne, whose pantomimic powers-have 
been so well displayed on two occasions, plays the part of Grand 
Vizier with a consequential air that he knows well how to assume. 
and sustain. In a most amusing scene with the imp of Atalmac 
some surprising feats of agility are wrought by the former, greater 
than even Robert Houdin in his famous trick of escamotage. 
A more India-rubber man has net appeared at the Theatre Royal 
for some years. Lastly, we must mention that the ballet corps. is 
decidedly the best brought forward for some years. The orchestra 
has been considerably strengthened ; and Mr. Seymour's exertions 
to give completeness to the music has met with signal success. 
The light compositions which are introduced in the spectacle 
scarcely attract so much notice, though most of them are undoubt- 
edly worthy of it. Mr. Harris is entitled to the highest praise 
pl the style in which the arrangements confided to him are con- 
ucted. 


LEICESTER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tue first of the series of the Leicester Subscription Concerts 
came off on Monday evening at the New Hall under the most 
favourable auspices. A large subscription list, a very numerous 
non-subscribing auditory, and a good performance sustained by the 
first musical talent in this country, contributed to render it a per- 
fectly satisfactory commencement, and to give promise that the 
remainder of the concerts will carry out the intention of the pro- 
moters, viz., to establish a first class musical entertainment during 
the winter months in Leicester, at as reasonable a rate as prudence 
will admit. Miss Helen Taylor, of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, were the vocalists. Miss Taylor made a 
very favourable impression on the ,audience, not only by her 
singing, but by her personal appearance, so perfectly es fi and 
free from affectation, Her English songs were better liked than 
the Donizetti cavatina “O luce di quest anima,” which prett 
though it be, is, like most Italian music of the modern. school, 
unsuitable to our fair English vocalists. Miss Taylor was encored 
in ‘Lo! here the gentle lark,” the flute obligato to which was 
admirably played by Mr. H. Nicholson. 

Mr. Sims Keven has created quite a furore. on this, his first 
visit to Leicester. The audience, unreasonable as audiences 
always have been, are, and will be, when they hear anything which 
pleases overmuch, would have encored ai/ his songs, and were but 
half contented with a repetition of two of them. The “ Adelaida” 
of Beethoven was finely rendered, and duly appreciated by all the 
real lovers of music present; and in contrast, “The Death of 
Nelson” was uproariously received by the popular taste, upsetting 
in a few minutes all the preachments of our Leicester branch of the 
Peace Society, several of whom, by the way, were seen vociferous! 
applauding this anti-peace-tendency ballad. The instrumenta 
music was good in its way ; the andante and finale to Beethoven's 
first symphony was played as well as we have ever heard it in 
Leicester, though, I suppose from the defective construction of the 
orchestra, the wind instruments were at times rather too loud. The 
overture to Fanetta seemed to please by the lively polka-ish style 
of its finale, and Meyerbeer’s Prophefe march bids fair to be 
almost as great a favourite as the “ Wedding March.” Messrs. A. 


and H. Nicholson performed a duett concertante for oboe and 


flute on Scotch airs, which was greatly spplaudet. ae mere 
endelssohn’s sub- | 


most relished was an adaptation of several o 
jects as a kind of sestet, for two pianofortes, violin, flute, oboe, and 
contra-bass, by Callcott, in the series entitled “ Half Hours with 
the Best Somposers ;” this was admirably performed by Miss 
Deacon, Messrs. Mavins, H. Gill, H. and A. Nicholson, and 
Weston. ‘The attention it received might suggest to the directors 
of these concerts that at one of the series a complete work of this 
kind might be given, and yet not prove ‘‘caviare to the” public. . 
The next concert is announced early in December, when the 
Creation is to be performed, for the first time here these twenty . 


years, 
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SUNDERLAND. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

I waprenen to read in the Sunderland Herald a notice of a 
“ Grand Farewell Concert” by a Mr. H. Hiles, to come off on 
Monday evening, Sept. 30. here were certain points and pro- 
mises in the announcement which induced me to ride down to 
Sunderland and honour the good folks performing there with the 
formidable presence of one of your “ own’s.” I don’t know whether 
lam welcome by some parties to give publicity to the musical 
doings of this place, seeing that the innocent letter of our friend 
Anthony Windpipe raised such a loud and indecorous shout of in- 
dignation as to frighten the poor old man from indulging any 
longer in his unprofessional and “uncalled-for” criticism. In 
writing, as I am going to do, I shall probably expose myself to the 
danger of being roughly handled by that self-same “ ‘T. W.” who 
stifled our friend Anthony’s windpipe ; but it would not do for one 
of your “own correspondents” to be deterred from doing his duty 
by the fear of getting into a“ T.W.’s” hands. Besides, if need 
be, we are not so utterly destitute of means of self-defence that we 
should not be able to make a good stand-up “for the honour of 
the Musical World,” even against more formidable men than this 
“ T. W.” appears to be ; and I have, moreover, some experience in 
fighting against windmills. From the above introduction you will 
guess already what sort of report you have to expect. The fact of 
the matter is, I was never at a concert wheré bombastic announce- 
ments and promises were so unsatisfactorily carried out, and where 
pretensions put forward by performing parties were so little made 
good at the time of trial. ‘The concert was not only advertised 
as a “grand” one, but it was also stated that the chorus 
would be “the most numerous and efficient ever assembled in 
Sunderland.” I will not say much of this numerous and most 
efficient chorus ; suffice it to mention that this consisted of almost 
twenty-eight ladies and gentlemen, who performed several compo- 
sitions—amongst others “ Awake, olian lyre,” Muller’s eternal 
glee, “ Now is the month of Maying,” &c.;" in a style I never 
heard before. Yet fancy a nudaie accompanying the first 
four or five bars of every chorus on the piano and then rising, and 
beginning to beat time with his baton, stamping at the same time 
upon the floor with all his might, and yet neither tune nor time in 
the singing crew! The Mayday quartette especially was the finest 
eS of bungling’ to which 1 ever had the pleasure of listening. As 

expression for pianoforte crescenda, diminuendo, and such like 
foreign-fashioued things, our honest Sunderlanders appeared to 
care but little, whilst the conductor himself mistook the “tempo 
di polacea” for “ tempo di marcia,” of course much to the improve- 
ment of Muller's production. In token of great satisfaction of 
Mr. Hiles’ exertions as a conductor of the Sunderland Choral 
Society, he had been presented by the latter with a glittering silver 
baton ; and this baton, as the editor of the Sunderland Heraid 
slily observes, “was decidedly the most brilliant feature of the 
evening.” As the greatest attraction of the evening, however, 
had been announced in gigantic type, the appearance of Mrs. 
Wood, the former Miss Paton, late Mrs. Lennox, as everybody 
fancied. But just think of my astonishment when instead of the 
Mrs. Wood (“of the principal metropolitan and provincial con- 
certs,” as stated in the bills), there appeared on the orchestra a 
huge female form of a most masculine appearance, who, without 
bowing or smiling to the audience, commenced to pour out strains 
- would — recre Ras chapel-master Kreissler stark mad. 

© voice, no school, no feeling—what could you require less 

it be the utter absence of everything which shansacteas x ave 
plished and well-bred lady. She sung, or rather squeaked, Handel’s 
quaint air, «* Let me wander not unseen,” and “ All the good folks of 
of Sunderland, being under the impression of listening to the 
charming strains of the former Miss Paton, appeared enchanted 
and applauded enthusiastically. This happy delusion lasted for 
the greater part of the evening, to the no small amusement of the 
few initiat ones, who towards the close spread the rumour of 
there being a mistake, and had the gratification to observe that all 
at onee the star of the evening had lost its lustre and eclipsed 
rapidly, « —s that the singing of the pseudo Paton was 
y several “connoisseurs” to be anything but good, the 

only wonder being that they did not find this eu long bertre, 





There were three more solo singers: two of them—a Mr. Robson 
and a Mr. Terry, whom I understand to be amateurs from New- 
castle—sang in a very plain and creditable style, especially Mr. 
Robson, who has a very pleasing tenor voice, and who rendered 
Mendelssohn’s “ Man of God” with much feeling and truthfulness. 
The third solist was a young girl of Sunderland, who claims our 
indulgence on account of her youth, but whose parents had better 
hide her talents yet for awhile under a bushel. All four solists 
executed together two quartettos by Mendelssohn, and two by Mr. 
Hiles, the conductor. The former were sung tolerably well; of 
the latter I shall speak anon, when reporting the doings of the 
hero of the evening, who was no other than Mr. Hiles, the organist, 
whose playing old Mr. Windpipe characterized as “ rather in the 
florid style,” and which observation drew upon him the wrath of 
“T. W.,” of Sunderland. 

Mr. Hiles, a young man of not altogether unprepossessing exterior, 
leaves Sunderland, on account of “having been repeatedly urged 
to reside permanently in Manchester,” as he informed the public. 
Manchester—being now in want of a first-rate man, seeing that only 
such minor ones as Hallé and Panofka, &e., hold up the reputation 
of that musical place—will no doubt rejoice at the good news I 
bring in my letter: there will be an era in its musical history, and 
your talented contributor there will now have something worthy to 
speak of. Mr. Hiles appeared during the evening in the threefold 
character of conductor, composer, and performer. Of the former I 
have already given my opinion ; it was, to say the least of it, unique. 
As a performer on the piano, Mr. Hiles has considerable claims ; 
his right hand is well trained, and wants only a more efficient help~ 
mate to do good work; but as acomposer, the young gentleman 
must allow me to give him a piece of advice, which is—to go to 
school again, and learn the musical A B C, before he attempts to 
delight with his effusions any other ears but his own. In making 
this remark, I am conscious of committing a daring and dangerous 
act, seeing that Mr. Hiles’s fame as a composer is already so well 
established, that extracts from one of:-his works need only to be 
mentioned as “Selections from H. Hiles’s David,” just as we say 
“from Handel’s Israel,” or “ Mendelssohn's St. Paul.” I am sorry 
to be obliged to confess that I, your. own correspondent, should be 
so ignorant of our musical literature as not to know Henry Hiles’s 
David, but I have asked several of my friends, who are in the 
same predicament, and must therefore request you to inform me 
when and where the said oratorio was performed, and who published 
it, if it be printed. The selections given from “ Mr. H. Hiles’s 
David” comprised two airs, a quartet, and a chorus, The melody 
of the first of the airs, “ My soul thirsteth for God,” evinced con- 
siderable talent of imitation, for it was uncommonly like Bartholdy’s 
“ Oh, trust in the Lord,” only less elaborate in the bass, and more 
naturally harmonised. In the chorus, “ As the heart panteth,” 
there occurred a stunning bit of fuga ricercata, or master fugue, 
the great cleverness of which consisted in this, that each part, after 
having gone through its subject, rested for awhile, to allow the 
following imitation of the other voice to be heard to the better 
advantage. I decidedly approve of this plan; it gives clearness 
and perspicuity to the composition, and is—according to my taste 
—far superior to that adopted by Sebastian Bach and Handel, who, 
not content with letting each voice sing its strain in turn, must 
needs interrupt and confound the latter by the introduction of so- 
called counter-subjects, by which their fugues become so compli- 
cated and confused, that a simple musician like myself at last does 
not know which is the melody and which the accompaniment. 

I was near forgetting the performance of Bertini’s “ Fairy Lake” 
on the piano, by Messrs. Hiles and Loder, in which bass and treble 
were managed according to the law that the left hand is not to 
know what the right hand does; and of a quartetto of Beethoven’s 
(I forget which), in which the tenor was represented by a clarionet, 
and the violoncellist acquitted himself most creditably, happening 
only in his zeal a few times to place his fingers no more than a 
qnarter of an inch too high or too low on the fingerboard, a thing 
which frequently occurs to enthusiastic players on instruments of a 
similar construction. 

“God Save the Queen” formed the appropriate finale to this 
grand Farewell Concert, which was graced by the presence of a 
number of interesting-looking young ladies, of whom you know I 


! am yery fond both to speak and to think. 
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I have since heard that another concert is shortly to take place 
in Sunderland, under the superintendence of Mr. Loder; when 
H. Philipps is going to sing, and the Distins will play. I have also 
been informed, that the last concert by no means fairly repre- 
sented the musical talent of Sunderland and its vicinity ; and as I 
like to give credit where credit is due, I shall make it a point to 
attend the next and send you an account, together with my report 
from this place. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. A. B. 

P.S.—In order to give you a further specimen of the musical 
talent of Sunderland, I enclose a new polka, entitled the “ Sunder- 
land Jugg Polka,” by T. A. Wetherell, of that place, which it will 
afford you some pleasure to peruse, and on which the editor of 
the Sunderland Herald bestows great praise, enjoining his readers 
to dance to no other during the ensuing season, for the honour and 
encouragement of local talent. 





HITCHIN, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


A concert was given at the Town Hall on Thursday evening, 
the 26th ult., by the members of the Philharmanic Society, which 
was attended by a very large audience, comprising nearly four 
hundred of the élite of the inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood. This being the first concert ever given by this Society for 
the practice of vocal and instrumental music, it created no small 
amount of interest among its friends, as well as among those who 
had assembled from mere curiosity. The room was densely 
crowded, and, in order to record the event, I subjoin a copy of the 
programme :— 

PART I. 


Overture—Ladoiska, oso ly ‘ P Kreutzer. 
Chorus Glee—“ ‘Fhe Chough and Crow,” > ‘i Bishop. 
Trio—* Blow, gentle gales”. 4 . « . Bishop. 
Song—“ The Gay Crusade,” . , 4 Rodwell. 
Madrigal —“ All ye who music love,” —.. -  Dznato, 
Duet—* When thy bosom heaves‘a sigh,” . Braham. 
Polka—* Undine” . 2. 2. . - Mrs. Mackinlay. 
Glee—“ The Village Choristers,” . . = Moscheles. 
Solo and Chorus—* Hark! the Vesper,” . ‘ Stevenson. 
PART II. 
Overture—J! Barbiere di Seviglia, . ° ° ° Rossini. 
Chorus Glee—“ Now, Tramp,” . . Bishop. 
Glee—“See our Oars,” . ‘i é ° * Stevenson. 
Song—“ Gentle Waves,” . —. ain yubsi fe Aspull. 
Chorus Glee—“ Roderick Vich Alpine,” . ° # Mazzinghi. 
Duo Concertante—Pianoforte and Violin, a one Kummer. 
Glee—* Sleep, gentle lady,” . ° ° Bishop. 


“ God save the Queen.” 


_ It will be seen from the above that the preponderance of the 
pieces was in favor of the vocal. The execution of the two 
overtures afforded much satisfaction, and the more creditable to all 
parties concerned must this be when we take into consideration 
the limited resources, the short time for practice, and the fact that 
the Society consists entirely of amateurs. I have heard the 
overture to Lodoisha in early days. Its “old familiar face” brings 
to the mind’s eye scenes and associations almost buried. The 
grave and solemn opening movement in D minor, so full of melo- 
dramatic colouring, with its gloomy, mysterious modulation and 
rallentando at its close, produces an almost painful and lingering 
suspense, when lo! the leaf is turned, and out comes forth the 
brilliantly quick and march-like subject which for more than thirty 
years kept possession of every musical aspirant—no matter the 
instrument, whether piano, violin, flute, or fife! It was well 
ade and received at its conclusion, long and loud applause. 

ishop’s universal ‘‘ Chough and Crow” served to introduce Miss 
Paul, a young aspirant for vocal honors, who sang the opening solo 
with great care and considerable finish. She has a voice of no 
common order or sweetness—extensive in its range, with a quality 
of tone rich, full, sound, sweet, and vibrative. If it be the intention 
of this young singer to brave the public ordeal, she has many 
chances in her favor ; and, if so, I take the liberty of recommending 
to her constant study and the best tuition, for her voice deserves 
both, being of fine quality, rich, and capacious, There was a slight 











tendency to sharpness of pitch, but this, I am convinced, only arose 
from nervous excitement, and will vanish by a more frequent 
repetition of public performance. The chorus was effectively 
rendered, and the  pianissimo conclusion well managed. 
“ Blow, gentle gales,” one of the most elegant and choice 
glees extant, was equally well: sung, and it soon became 
evident that in this music the society was. eminently strong. One 
of Rodwell’s pleasing songs, “ The gay Crusade,” was enthusiasti- 
cally encored. Mr. Norris has a voice of great power, and of a 
superior quality. A better delivery of the words—a more careful 
attention to the vocal phrasings, and a wiser economy of the breath, 
would do much for a voice so full of capability as this. The 
madrigal —“ All ye who music love’—brought out the whole 
strength of the chorus. Asa composition it is one of the most 
beautiful of its class. Donato was,a composer of great celebrity in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, With the recollection of 
the Westminster and St. Paul’s boys,.and the achievements of the 
Madrigal Society, I can only say of this performance, that it was 
but little short of perfection, so nicely balanced the voices, the 
points so well taken up, the holding notes so firmly sustained, and 
the alternations of light and shade so finely blended. It was 
received with great applause, and vehemently encored —the 
repetition of it did not suffer by a comparison with the first. I 
cannot say so much for the duet, “ When thy bosom heaves a sigh ;” 
the earnestness of its, delivery did much to produce the attention 
with which it was received. The “ Village choristers” was well 
sung; but what was deficient in this was amply made up by the 
judicious and excellent delivery of “ Hark! the vesper hymn is 
stealing,” containing the same nice gradations of tone as in the 
madrigal, and it was throughout most carefully sung. Thus con- 
cluded a performance which reflected on all the highest credit, 
particularly on the conductor, Mr. Harrop, and the gentlemen 
amateurs who had so kindly patronised it by their personal attend- 
ance and zeal. 

The overture to W Barbiere di Seviglia opened with brillianey 
the Second Part—inferior only to the overtures to. Semiramide 
and Guillaume Tell, it is one of the’most celebrated of Rossini’s 
genius. The stately and majestic’ opening was: most artistically 
given—accents well observed ; the wind instruments in tolerable 
subjection, and far better in intonation than at first ;-all combined 
to produce a superior effect—so much so that it was loudly en- 
cored, and played with greater spirit than before. The pianos and 
fortes, as well as the crescendos, were well attended to, and 
though a horn, a clarionet, or a flute might be wanting, cui buono ? 
There are instances where this is a blessing to the auditor, though 
a blight on the score of the composer. I once heard the horn- 
player in the opening movement to the overture to Oberon most 
heroically defy and set at nought the “il tutto pianissimo possi 
bile” with which Weber deemed it necessary to preface the per- 
formance. What was that to him? He was in possession of a 
fine-toned instrument, and who was to know it if he did not let it 
be heard? so he gave tongue right manfully; to be sure it did 
astonish the natives, who had rather prematurely qomees their 
ears for the soft and distant ringing of the fairy horn ; but that 
could not be helped ; no doubt he thought himself perfectly justified 
in seizing upon the three first notes of the overture ; they were 
written for him, and why should he not do as he liked with 
his own? If people don’t like to hear it, let them stop their 
ears until he has finished. In young and inexperienced instru- 
mentalists there is no greater or more common fault than this. 
The “ Tramp” chorus, Sir John Stevenson’s pretty glee, ‘‘ See our 
oars,” and “Roderigh Vich Alpine,” were sung with the same 
degree of vigour and excellence with the previous glees. “Gentle 
waves,” a charming little song, too, with a beautiful and character- 
istic accompaniment for the pianoforte, was sung by Miss Paul, 
the young lady 1 have previously noticed ; it was also enthusi- 
astically encored. The duet for piano and violin was performed 
with excellent style and effect by the conductor and a gentleman 
who resides in the town. The old and most favourite madrigal by 
Ford, ‘Since first I saw your face,” was sung with the same per- 
fection as the first, which is saying all that can be said of it, and, 
like it, peetnciog the demand for its being repeated. Bishop's 
glee, “Sleep, gentle lady,” was one of the gems of the per- 
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formance ; and the whole concluded with the national anthem.— 
Other concerts will follow, and» it is intended to give. a sacred 
concert in the week preceding Christmas, 


PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


On Friday evening last Mrs. Nesbitt, Mr. and Miss Mordaunt, 
returned from Teignmouth, where they had been starring, to give 
one representation, which was under the patronage of General 
Murray. The play selected was The Honey Moon, with two 
farces, Delicate Ground and The Dead Shot, in which Mrs. 
Nesbitt and her sister played during their last engagement in the 
previous week. Added to this attraction Captain Disney Roebuck, 
of no mean repute as an amateur, lent his valuable aid, so that it 
was not astonishing to’ find the house crowded in every part. 

Mrs. Nesbitt was a charming Juliana—indeed there is no 
one now on the stage who could approach her in it. From begin- 
ning to end she kept the audience with her, and left an impression 
so favourable as not easily to be effaced.» The Duke in the hands 
of Captain Roebuck’ had an able’ representative ; one completely 
lost sight of the amateur in him, and he went through the part like 
a versed and cogent‘actor who had many requisites for the stage, 
added to a distinguished appearance, which is a sine gua non in 
such a part as this. Rolando was judiciously acted by Mr. Mor. 
daunt, and the Zamora of Miss Jane Mordaunt is beyond praise. 
It could not have been better acted, and it would be difficult to say 
whether she looked prettiest in her own clothes, or in the disguise 
of the’ page. ° The Mock Duke by Emery was excellent. He 
invested. the character with genuine humour. The Count of Mr. 
Leslie .was |played with gentlomanly ease, and Volante, by Miss 
Dorette, was sustained with much naiveté. The little part of Lopez 
met with an able representative in Mr. Miles, who rendered the 
part ‘prominent from the fun ia the cottage scene. Indeed it was 
impossible for'the comedy to have been better played in any pro- 
vindiab theatre: in the. kingdom. ,Atthe end Mrs, Nesbitt and 
Captaia'»Roebuck..were. called before the curtain, as was the 
popular Eniery,, to..receive,the honours of the evening. Mr. 
Aldridge, the, African Roscius, bas been playing his round of 
characters this. week. to, overflowing pit-and gallery audiences. 
Simis'Reeves :and Miss Lucambe sing on Wednesday at_ the 
Assembly Rooms. T, E. B. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE: 


Paris.—(From a Correspondent.)—The. transfer of the 
Italian Opera was completed on the 6th, by: Mr. Lumley 
countersigning the ‘document ‘accepting the privilege. M. 
Ernest Ber has protested publicly in his‘own name and that of 
his associate, Ronconi, against the ministerial decision. 
The. Menestral. declares that Grisi and Mario, who were 
engaged by Ronconi, were determined, to withdraw their 
services should) Mr. Lumley succeed. to the direction, This 
is' a- meré waste of words. Mr. Lumley, as a matter of 
course, would chose his own company. 

After a good deal of management, Alboni has been pre- 
vailed upon. to re-appear in the Prophéfe, Madame Viardot 
not being enabled.to.come to Paris until the latter end of the 
month. | The. revival of Halevy’s Charles the Sixth has not 
proved so ‘successful .as was anticipated. Alboni’s Odette, 
though to my thinking, most admirable in every respect, was 
not so effective as’ her Leonore. | Nor indeed was that possible. 
The music of Odette belongs'to Verdi's ‘school, and is but 
little adapted to Alboni’s melting vdité and touching style. 
Alboni could not fail to succeed, but many agreed with me 
that her singing the music of Odette was a lavish waste of 
pearls. She. will no doubt come out more forcible than ever 
in Fides, which half Paris is longing to witness again. The 
Barbiere, Frenchified, will be produced shortly for Barroilhet’s 


— 





last appearance; Alboni of course being the Rosina. Ihave 
not been able to ascertain what character in the. Opera 
Barroilhet will sustain on this interesting occasion: whether 
it will be Fiorello, the Count, Bartolo, Basilio, Figaro; or 
Margellina, No more at present. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHURCHES AND CONCERT ROOMS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1z,—Having been absent from London, I did not see the letter 
signed “J. Surman,” in the Musical World of Sept. 28, until Satur~ 
day last ; hence the delay in my reply, in the outset of which I 
must say that Mr. Surman has intentionally or accidentally mis- 
construed the whole bent of my letter. To begin with. Nothing 
can be further from my purpose than to wish to injure that which 
I have no doubt is “ an excellent charitable institution.” It would 
have been better, perhaps, had I written generally against the 
practice of turning cathedrals and other ehurches into concert 
rooms (concert room is what I intended to fill up the blank, no¢ 
den of thieves) rather than against the Gloucester authorities ;’ but 
the reformation must be begun somewhere, it is therefore,'as welt 


.to take the opportunity of remarking upon evils, as passing events 


bring them to light. 

If the coffers of a deserving charity are empty, and they cannot 
be refilled but. by concerts, then in charity’s name have them, but 
nut in churches, for they are to be used as houses of prayer, not as 
concert rooms. I am quite aware that the lessons were read, the 
psalms chanted, the prayers intoned, and a sermon preached at 
Gloucester; with the exception of the latter, this is, or ought’ to be, 
done every day: people do not, however, pay for this ; but we are 
told that On Tuesday morning, September 16th, at the Cathedral, 
will be performed in the coarse of the service—overture, Esther, 
Handel. Grand “ Dettingen Te Deum ;” Handel. Anthem, 
“ Blessed is, he ;” Boyce. Anthem,“ Here shall soft charity ;” 
Boyce. Grand “ Coronation Anthem ;” Handel.” The prices of 
admission being, “ Numbered seats, 3s. 6d. ; nave of gallery, 2s. 6d.; 
aisles, 1s.” Surely this bears out my assertion—the’ service 'was a 
musical performance, and not a service in which’ musie*was em- 
ployed as an aid to devotion, but, as in a concert room, to draw 
money. Was it not so, I ask? Refer to, the back sheet of the 
Musical: World, Sept. 27, and what do you find? Clearly an 
advertisement of a series of musical performances ; nothing is said 
about a sermon or anything else but music, balls, railway arrange- 
ments, &c. In short, about the propriety of such exhibitions as 
the one I complain of there cannot be a reasonable doubt; and 
those who think otherwise I would refer to The warden of Ber- 
pe and S. Antholius, by the Rev. W. Paget, where they 
will find tae subject fully discussed. . With regard to Boyce, Mr, 
Surman should recollect that you, Mr. Editor, made some remarks 
upon his capabilities generally, and I ventured to suggest that that 
which you found wanting existed in some anthems which I enu- 
merated.. What, therefore, did it sigaify that they were of a 
different character with those sung at Gloucester? Iam, Sir, your 
obedient servant, G. R. C, 


October 9, 1850. 





THE OLD BLIND HARPER, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—I was glad to see you mentioned the performance of 
Richard Roberts, the blind harper of Carnarvon, in your interest- 
ing notice of the Rhuddlan Eisteddvod. . For thirty years past I 
have considered Roberts the best performer on the triple harp in 
Wales. He gained the silver harp at Wrexham in 1820, and the 
gold harp at Denbigh in 1828. When I led him upon the plat- 
form at Denbigh to be invested with the badge of merit by the 
Duke of Sussex, his Royal Highness complimented him on his per- 
formance, when the old man spoke as follows :— 

** May it please your Royal Histents. I never saw the blessed sun, 
but I never regretted the loss of sight so much as I do at this 
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moment, when I might behold the hand that confers on me such 
honour.” 

His Royal Highness appeared deeply affected by the simple but 
touching address of the venerable dark minstrel. _ ie : 

Roberts played the Welch airs with variations in their integrity, 
as the celebrated blind Parry composed them a century ago. Mr. 
Parry and his son used to play several of Handel’s choruses on two 
Welch harps, before. King George IILI., some 60 years ago. 
And I have heard Richard Roberts play several of the “ mighty 
master’s ” compositions on the triple harp with much effect. He 
always played the proper basses, and did not treat with contempt 
consecutive fifths and octaves, as too many of the present Welch 
harpers do. Poor Roberts is lame as well as blind ; but he is a 
well-informed sensible man, and is better acquainted with Welch 
music in general than any other harper in the Principality. 

I remain, yours respectfully, 
Joun Parry, 
Bardd Alow (or Professor of Music.) 





@Our Scrap IBook, 


[We shall be obliged to any kind friends who may be able and 
willing to contribute to our Scrap Book.—Eb. } 


Portry ALL AROUND uUSs.—Poetic element? Yon lassie, 
rejoicing in her disfigurement and not her beauty, like the 
nuns of Peterborough in auld time—is there na poetry there ? 
That puir lassie, dying on the bare boards and seeing her 
Saviour in her dreams, is there na poetry there, callant ? That 
auld body owre the fire, wi’ her ‘an officer's dochter,”’ is 
there na poetry there? That ither, prostituting hersel to buy 
food for her freen—is there na poetry there ?—tragedy— 

With hues as when some mighty painter dips 

His pen in dyes of earthquake and eclipse. 
Ay, Shelley’s gran’; always gran’; but fact is grander—God 
and Satan are grander, All around ye, in every gin-shop and 
ecostermonger’s cellar, are God and Satan at death grips ; 
every garret is a haill Paradise Lost or Paradise Regained ; 
and will ye think it beneath ye to be the “ People’s Poet ?”— 
Alton Locke; Tailor and Poet. 

NaTIona.ity is a good thing to a certain extent, but uni- 
versality is better. All that is best in the great poets of all 
countries is not what is national in them, but what is universal. 
Their roots are in their native soil; but their branches wave 
in the unpatriotic air, that speaks the same language unto all 
men, and their leaves shine with the illimitable light that per- 
vades all lands. Let us throw all the windows opén; let us 
admit the light and air on all sides ; that we may look towards 
the four corners of the heavens, and not always in the same 
direction.—Kavanagh Longfellow. 

Text For Tue Artist.—The world still wants its poet- 
priest, a reconciler, who shall not trifle with Shakspere the 
player, nor shall grope in graves with Swedenborg the 
mourner ; but who shall see, speak, and act, with equal inspi- 
ration. For knowledge will brighten the sunshine; right is 
more beautiful than private affection ; and love is compatible 
with universal wisdom.—Emerson. 

The country is lyric; the town dramatic: when mingled, 
they make the most perfect musical drama.—Longfellow. 

Critics are sentinels in the grand army of letters, stationed 
at the corners of newspapers and reviews to challenge every 
new author.—Longfellow, 





Mr. Wuitwortn. — This talented barytone has returned to 
London, we are happy to say, quite recovered from his late indis- 
position. We hope to hear him at the concerts about to be given 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Joun Parry at Barcnton.—The universal John has ‘treated 
the Brightonians to his new vocal and instrumental feast. Thurs- 
day was the festival day, when a numerous assembly sa‘ down to 
partake of the capital fare, and capital indeed it must have been, or 
the partakers were very gourmands, for every body demanded a 
repetition of each dish. John helped every body a second time to 
everything, aud so the entertainment, with peculiar propriety, 
might have been dubbed the “ Feast of encores.” 

Dowron.—The numerous friends of this once popular and 
talented comedian will be glad to learn that he continues to enjoy 
good health, notwithstanding his advanced years (being nearly 90,) 
and that he is comfortably provided for in his old age. A small life 
annuity was purchased for him some years ago, out of the roceeds 
of a benefit and private subscriptions, which Mr. Harley took a most 
benevolent and active part in promoting. With a comparativel 
small sum, owing to his great age, a yearly income was purc 9 
which has rendered his latter days comfortable. 

Giascow.—Tne Distin Famrty.—The concert of those gentle: 
men in the City Hall, on Monday night, was in reality an “event. 
There is one grand characteristic about their performances, it is 
never unequal, and it is never mediocre. The family have been 
trained from early life in instramentation—they have been kept 
together, without, we believe, any severance. When the sons were 
mere lads they exhibited an amount of talent not to be expected 
save from people who had what Jonathan ‘calls “the genuine 
material ;” and that talent has been well cultivated. A dozen of 
years back, when the sons did “second” to the father, it was a 
picture to look on the youngsters, with their fair faces and their 
braided uniform, “standing together,” actuated by one impulse, and 
vieing to attain the same object. And there stood the father, with 
his key-bugle, directing, guiding, and bringing to a point the talent 
of his children. The boys are now men. Time and experience 
have taught them to “discourse the most eloquent music.” The 
penisis of their concert—a quartet from Donizetti's Belisario— 
ayed on the Sax horns, was enough’to fix them ‘in’ every mind ae 


0 
P s 

people of the right stamp. There was no blundering about ‘it. 
Taste and elegance and strength were displayed in’ such a way as 


to enforce applause. So it was with the fantasia from Zucia di 
Lammermoor and La Figlia del Reggimento. We’ speak of the 
family now as they stood, instrument with instrument. Separating 
them, just let us take the solo, “ All is lost now,” as an individual 
effort ; and if an encore, enthusiastically given, with a “narrow 
escape” from a third, be any test. of popularity, the player of the 
sax-horn, in this case, had it at will. Applause followed applause, 
and the entausiasm was loud and Jong. It was similar with the 
Selection from Meyerbeer’s Prophéte.. The fact is, the Distins 
“took” their audience, and no tribute of appreciation was ever 
more worthily given. Beyond the instruments. the vocalism was 
excellent, We were not before aware that the “family” had 
cultivated voices as well as mouth-pieces, and it was something 
more than usually pleasant to hear * Down in a flowery vale”—a 
madrigal of three hundred ears old—executed in a style that might 
reflect honour on the old Beefsteak Clab, which, we presume, Mr. 
Distin remembers. We cannot notice—though we should be very 
much inclined to do it—every musical incident in this concert. It 
was an admirable display of cultivated talent, and we can have no 
hesitating thoughts in recommending the next appearance of these 
performers to the patronage of our fellow-citizens.— Glasgow Mail. 

New Yorx.—We learn, from undoubted authority, that Mr. 
Marshall, of the Broadway Theatre, has succeeded in making an’ 
arrangement with Madame Ponisi, whose admirable personification 
of juvenile tragedy has been stamped with unbounded success in 
the old world. Madame Ponisi is of the Helen Faucit and Ellen 
Tree style. She is young, and her appearance is exceedingly 
prepossessing. She is expected to appear at the Broadway 
‘Theatre in a few weeks, and will doubtless be most warmly 
received, The able manager of this theatre has been most 
indefatigable, and we think successful, in thus catering for the 
winter season.—_NVew York Weekly Herald. 

A Recorar Yanxer.—It is said that a skipper in New York 
has so often crossed the Atlantic that he knows every wave by 





sight. 
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Macreapy took his last farewell of the Glasgow public, the week 
before last, in the character of — Virginius. The theatre was 
crammed to suffocation ; and the excitement and display of feeling 
were such as had not béen witnessed in the city for very many 
years, ; 


Mancuester.— The English version of Donizetti’s serious opera’ 
La Favorite, was brought out at the theatre on Saturday evening. 
On Monday evening it was repeated, when we had the opportu- 
nity of being present. We feel gratified in being able to say Mr. 
Travers gave a vivid idea of what is demanded by the composer. 
His voice has not the freshness it possessed three years ago, when 
he first made his appearance at Drury Lane, but it is still round 
and clear; his enunciation is distinct, and his action natural, He 
impressed his auditors with a belief that he was in earnest, and in 
two acts produced an excitement which can only be the result of 
a truthful delineation. This suceess must be considered the more 
praiseworthy when we listen to the wretched English text adapted 
to the music, a text which even ia reading excites to laughter, 
becoming the more dangerous when allied to music and situation 
of an impassioned character, Its difficulty was sufficiently observ- 
able when, uttered by the gentleman undertaking the part of the 
“ King ;” amore laughter-moving burlesque having, perhaps, never 
been witnessed on these boards or any other. Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs and Mr. Borrani were both effective in their parts,.Man- 
chester Examiner. 


Tae Preasones or Evrroriac Lire.—We could wish gentry 
whose criticism prpeperes in the order ‘* Stop my paper,” no 
worse punishment than a week spent on the wheel of a newspaper. 
They would soon find the situation too hot for them. They would 


acquire some notion of severe drudgery of which they are in bliss- | 


ful ignoranee. Maultifarious particles of matter, each of them in- 
sufficient in itself, yet important in general combination, to be 
selected, analysed, compressed to please a diversity of tastes 
without offending any ; reports to be stripped of their verbiage 
and transformed into a presentable shape ; comments on topics, 
political, literary, commercial, esoteric as well as popular, to be 
obtained or prepared ; paragraphs to be prepared on every ima- 
ginable subject, from a monstrous gooseberry to the revolution of 
an empite; correspondence to be licked into shape—for the 
Bruti Deciti often require a great deal-of correction ; in a word, all 
the local events of the week, and all the ‘striking incidents of the 
four quarters of the globe, 7.c., its N. E, W.S. to.be cooked on the 
gridiron of memory. All the time, too, a flood tide of “ unavoid- 
able matter” comes sweeping along, crumbling away plans, de- 
stroying arrangements, and making the heart sick with the ever- 
beginning never-ending toil. T'alk of the hardships of “ six upon 
four” on board ship !—certainly it is disagreeable to lack beef when 
you abound in appetite, but it is nothing near so bad as the news- 
paper ill—a month’s reading and writing to be got through in a 
week, and whole volumes of matter to be crammed in a few slender 
columns. Then there is the incidental harrass of the editor’s 
office—to have a train of thought cut in two by the anceremonious 
appearance of “the devil,” and the imp’s uncompromising ery of 
“copy !” and to be summoned from the editorial “den” to be over- 
whelmed by the patronage contained in the promised purchase of 
next week’s paper, if the letter, signed ** A Constant Reader,” is 
inserted therein. An efficacious wet blanket is thus thrown upon 
the unfortunate editor, and he is decomposed in the very throes of 
composition. No wonder that the editor can so seldom be seen— 
no wonder that his mind is sometimes bewildered as to which con- 
tributor and which class of readers he shall please, or rather dis- 
please—this being the inevitable result, should he show a prefer- 
ence to any. Such, ordinarily, is the provincial editor’s toil; sick 
and well, inclined and disinclined, in joy and sadness, whether 
mauled in a controversy or annoyed by some critic who has dis- 
covered that there is an “e” turned up-side-down in. the forty- 
fourth line of the fifth column of the eighth page. He must work 
in all seasons, and under all circumstances :— 


He never tires nor stops to rest, 
But onward still he goes; 


except, indeed, to die ; and then, nine times out of ten, he dies, 
poor man, in harness,— Z'ait’s Magazine, as bh 





Mevesseer has arrived in Paris, and is said to be in treaty with 
the direction of the Opera for the production of a new work. 

Haymarket.—This theatre opens on Monday. Macready com- 
mences his last farewell performances on the 20th. ‘They are 
announced as being pheoletety his last performances on any stage. 

Worpswortu.—It is satisfactory to us to be enabled to ame 
nounce that upwards of 900/. have already been subscribed towards 
a befitting monument to Wordsworth.—Art Journal. 

Enetisa Battap Moste.—A course of lectures, withillustrations, 
on the ballad music of England, has been commenced at the Poly- 
technic Institution, by Mr. G. Barker. The compositions are we 
selected, and the subject treated in a popular manner. The 
lectures are well attended, and the lecturer was rewarded by the 
applause of his audience. 

Tur Sincer, Parov1.—We understand there are rumours by the 
Niagara, that Parodi will ere long be made Duchess of Devon- 
shire, the old Duke having been taken captive by her beautiful 
face and enchanting voice. We trust the rumour is ill-founded, or 
that if true, the marriage may be postponed till next spring, so that 
she need not be led to break her engagement with Maretzek.— 
American paper. 

Marpstonr.—The Maidstone Choral Society has commenced its 
rehearsals at the Corn Exchange, under the presidency of C. G, 
Whittaker, Esq., and leadership of Mr. H. Tolhurst, . The society 
intend giving two concerts during the winter, tickets to subscribers 
admitting them to the privilege of attending the rehearsals on Mon 
day evenings. The choir will consist of 100 performers. At the 
concert of this society last year upwards of 1,000 persons were said 
to be present, and the society presented ten guineas, their profits, 
to the charitable institutions of the town.— Maidstone Gazette. 

Crry or Lonvon Literary aNnp. Scientiric INsTITUTION.— 
The usual fortnightly concert of the musi¢ class was given here on 
Friday, the 20th ult. The band performed the overtures to 
Oberon, Cenerentola, and Zampa. The singers for the occasion 
were Miss Messent, Miss Cubitt, Miss Law, and Miss Henderson, 
a debutante, pupil of Mr. a ; with Mr, G, Perren, and Mr. 
Farquharson Smith. Mr. Lake played a Solo on the concertina, 
and Mr. Hay ditto on the cornet-a-piston. The concert was 
tolerably attended, and the’ performances’ were Ly satisfactory. 
Mr. Patey officiated as leader, Mr, Cornish presided at the piano, 
and Mr. Westcott acted as director and conductor. These concerts 
are in.every way entitled to public support. 

Mr. Bonn at Grascow.—This gentleman’s benefit at the 
Prince’s Theatre, and, it is therefore to be presumed, his last 
appearance in Glasgow, takes place this evening. We have already 
given dur opinion as regards his entertainment, and we need not 
now recapitulate what has already been written. We may, how, 
ever, observe that there is something really touching in Mr, Bunn’s 
being obliged to give his series of lectures at all. For many 70ers 
he was the firm friend of the legitimate drama—he was a devoted 
slave to everything that could elevate the actor’s art—he held the 
reins of Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres, when hundreds 
of men with less courage would have thrown them up—he made 
and he lost a fortune—he has been the companion of the noblest 
blood in the land, and the patron of the highest genius in his 
profession—and yet now, “in the sere and yellow leaf,” it is com- 
pulsory on him, the patron, to seek patronage—for the bygone man 
of many luxuries to perform for, it may be, the necessaries of life. 
As a man of taste, enterprise, and integrity, Mr. Bunn deserves 
support, and eyentually he will obtain it—Daily Mail, Glasgow, 
Oct. 7, 1850. 

Tue Barret Orcan Rerinev.— An instrument called the “ Au. 
tophon,” has been patented by the inventor, Mr. C. Dawson, organ- 
builder, of the Strand, by which a person totally unacquainted with 
the mode of playing upon keys can produce all manner of tunes by 
the mere mechanical process of turning a handle and applying the 
foot to a pedal. The music is produced by perforated sheets of 
mill-board, which are passed between rollers or cylinders. In their 
transit, the wind is forced through the perforations or notes, and 
passing through small pipes or tubes, creates the sound. Each 
sheet produces a separate tune. The instruments, of various sizes 
and power, but comparatively of small dimensions, are adapted to 
private houses, chapels, and churches where an organist is pot 
employed. 
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IMPORTANT TO’ LADIES FREQUENTING 
CONCERTS, THEATRES, BALLS, &c. 
Pa Blanc de Perle Liquide, for imparting that much- 

desired harmonious colour to the COUNTENANC E, NECK, ARMS, 
and HANDS. 

Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose; but, from the 
large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done 
to the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, 
A. F. PEARS has obtained the Recipe for preparing a most innocent Liquid, 
free from all irritating qualities, which has been constantly used by a cele- 
brated Actress, from her earliest youth ; and whose pearl-like Bust and Arms 
have astonished all admirers of the truly beautiful. This Liquid imparts a 
most delicate softness to the Skin, combined with a highly beautiful trans- 
parent whiteness—rarely to be met with in nature.—Price 2s. 6d, per bottle, 


LADIES, OBSERVE ! 


The Roseate Bloom of Health can in all cases be. permanently ensured by 
the use of that perfectly innocent and wonderful LIQUID EXTRACT, 
OBTAINED FROM THE ROSE, as prepared by A. fF. PEARS, who ‘has 
received innumerable testimonials, from Ladies of the highest rank, of its 
invaluable and innocent properties. ‘It imparts a most exquisite tint, which 
is not destroyed either by change of air or by perspiration, and is, therefore, 
invaluable to those frequenting public assemblies. This article has now been 
in use by the fashionable world upwards of thirty years, and is the sole 

roperty of A. F. PEARS, Perfumer, and Inventor of the Transparent Soap. 
t miay be had of the leading Perfumers in Town and Couotry, and at his 
Wa use, 91, GREAT RUSSELL. STREET, near the British Museum, 
London, Price 3s. 6d. per bottle; by post, 12 extra stamps. 
. %_* Inquire for Pears’s Liquip BLoom oF Roses. 





THEATRE. 
-GRAND NATIONAL’ CONCERTS. 








¥ TH# Executive Committee, Directors, and Managers of ‘‘ The Grand National 


Concerts ”’ have the honour to announce that the First Series will commence 


on TUESDAY, the 15th of October instant. 
,. Lhe Committee have the utmost pride and satisfaction in announcing that, by 
the gracious permission of his Majesty the King of Prassia, they have been enabled 
to secure the entire Chorus of the Berlin Chapel 1, consisting of fifty male 
voices, under the direction of Herr Kapelmeister Neidthardt. ‘The,extraordinary 
perfection of this chorus is well known by reputation to every artiste and amateur 
im Etirepe, but the opportunity of hearing them in any town Or country, except 
their Own, has never hitherto been afforded. During their engagement several 
ieces entirely new te this country, and composed expressly for the Royal 
chapel by Mendelssolin, Neidthardt, &c,, will be performed, in addition to selec- 
tions from:tle choral works of Bach, Handel, and Marcello, together with the 
cvlebrated ‘Battle Chorus,” which has created so extcaordinary a sensation in 
Germany. An extra Chorus for the Serenatas and other har pn music has 
been sélected with the greatest care from the principal Lyrical Establishments, 
and will be under the direction of Herr Ganz, Chorus Master of Her Majesty’s 
ig oh cur arrangement of the Operatic Selections, &c., will be confided to 
a Th. 
The Concerts will commence at Eight, and terminate usually about Eleven. The 
Theatre has been entirely re-decorated tor these entertainments. 
In addition to the following list, numerous eng ts are pending with other 
Vocal and Instrumental Artistes, particulars of which will be announced a8 soon 


as possible, 
VOCALISTS. 


Mademoiselle ANGRI,’_ Miss POOLE, Miss MESSENT, Mrs. A. NEWTON 
“Madame BISCACCIANTI (the celebrated Prima Donna fom Milan, who will” 





make her First Appearance in England). 

CALZOLARI; M. JULES LEFORT, 

STOCKHAUSEN Mr. F. BODDA, 
"Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLO PERFORMERS. 


(GRAND PIANOFORTE—Miss Goddard (Pupil of M. Thalberg, who will make 
her First Appearance in Public), M. Charles Ha!lé (who will perform Beethoven’s 
Concerto in E flat with full Orchestral’ Accompaniments on. the Opening Night, 
and a different Concerto on each evening of his engagement), Master Heinrich 
Werner (whose performance at Buckingham Palace before Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert, and at the ‘Professional Matinées, has been the marvel 
of the whole. Musical World), and M. Thalberg (who wiil introduce several New 
Morceaux written expressly for these Concerts). 

VioLIN—MM. Molique, Henry Blagrove, Henry Cooper, and M. Sainton (Solo 
Violinist to her Majesty); an engag t is also pending with the renowned ‘Ar- 
tiste, Signor Sivori, who is on his way to England from the Havannab, 

Tenox—Mr. Hill.” ‘ 

VIOLONCELLO—MM. Piatti, Hausmann, Hancock, and Rousselot. 


ignor 
M. JULES 








Dovste BAss—MM. Anglois, Rowland, and’ Herr Maller (the celebrated Con- 
trabassist from’ Darmstadt, who will make his First Appearance in this country.) 
HarP—Mr. Ap Thomas and Mr. H. J. Trust. 


CoNncERTINA—Mr. R. 
Frure—MM. 


Bi 
Richardson 


Osoz—MM. Barret and Nicholson. 
CLARIONET—M. Franc (the renowned Artiste from the Grand Opera, Brussels), 


and M. Maycock. 


Bassoon—M,. Baumann. 


Horn—M. Steglich. 
CorNneEt-A-Pistons—M. 
OPHICLEIDE—M. 
TROMBONE—M. Winter 


Musical Director, Composer, and Conductor., 


FIRST VIOLINS. 

M. Moligue (Principal), 
late apelmeister at 
Stutdgardt 

Browne, Royal Italian Op. 
enry Cooper, R.I.U 

Dando, R.1.0. 

Dawson, H. M. Theatre. 

Goffrie, R.L.0. 

Hi. Griesbach, R.1.0. 


Zerbini, R.1.0. _ 
SECOND VIOLINS. 
Willy (Principal), Royal 

Italian Opera. 
W. Blagrove, Royal Ital, 


igway, 
Ridgway ( 
Schmidt, 
Tallance, H.M.T. 
Thirlwall (2), H.M.T. 
illain, H.M.T. 
Watson, R.1.0, 


Chorus Master... .. 

puty Chorus Master 
Organist... .. os. o 
*,* The Music of the S 


. Arban. 


re. 
ttom. 
ORCHESTRA. 


TENORS. ; 
R. Hughes(Prin,), H.M.T. 
R. Blagrove, R.1.0. 
Boden, H.M.T. 
H.M.T, 
anz, H.M.T. 
Glanville, R.1.0. 
Rice, H.M.T. 
Trust, R.1.0. 
Webb & Westlake, R.1.0. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 
Piatti (Prin.), H.M.T. 
ner, H.M.T. 
Goodban, R.1.0. 
Guest, R.1.0. 
Hancock, R.1.0. 
Haussman, R.1.0. 


W, Loder, R.1.0. 

Lovell Phillips, R 1.0. 

Rousselot, Beeth. Q, Soc. 

Thorley, T. Rs Manchesier 

DOUBLE BASSES. 

Anglois (Prin.), H.M.T. 

Casolani, R.1.0, 

Castell, R.1.Q, 

Mount, R.1.0. 

Meee re Op., — 
stadt (first a pearance 5 

Percival, HM : 


: HARPS, A atl 
Ap Thomas, H.M.T. , 
H. J. Trust, Royal Btalian 

Opera. ‘ 





PRINCIPAL COMYOSERS. | 
MM. Sphor, Balfe, G. Macfarren, Edward Loder, H. Glover, and Hector Berlioz 
‘Arranger of Operatic Selections, &¢. Negri 
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and Co. 


Box STALLS, Ore Pair 


Ditto, »Two 
Haur CIRcLeE, 
GALLERY STALLS 
Sure STALLS 
GALLERY . 


PROMENADE .. 
N.B.—It is respectfully ammounced that 


ITTO.. 
Ditro 


we 





Signor L. 
Herr Ganz. { 
Mr. Frederick Osborne Williams. 
Mr. Willing. é 


will be published by Messrs, CRAMER, BEALE, 


ve. 
 Brivelaldi, Carte, and Remusat. 


M, BALFE. 


oe 


FLUTES. 
Richardson, Flautist to the 
Duke onshire. 
Briccialdi, La Scala, Milan. 
PICCOLO, 
Remusat, H.M.T. 

’ OBOES. 


BO 

Barret, R.LO, 
Nicholson, R.I.0. 

CLARIONETS. 
M. Franc, G.O., Brussels. 
Maycock, H.M.T. 

BASSOONS. 
Baumann, R.1.0. 
Larkin; R.1.0. 
HORNS. 
Steglich, H.M.T. 
Blangini. 
Calcott, H.M.T. 
Caicott, juni H.M.T. 
TRUMPETS. 
Zeiss, H.M.T. 
Davis, H.M.T. 
CORNET-A-PISTONS. 

Arban, Conserv., Paris. 

TROMBONES, 


Chipp, R10, Ae 
ers ae & CYMBALS. 


. 


a 


is. 64. 


all persons attending the Private Boxes, 


and the First and Second-Tiers of Box Stalls, will be required to appear in Evening 

Dress : and the Public is most earnestly requested to assist in carrying out thig 

regulation as far as may be practicable in all parts of ler Majesty’s Theatre. 
Applications for Private foxes and Stalls to be madé at the Box Office; or to 


Messrs. Andrews, Allcroft, Leader. and Cock, New Bond-street ; Mitchell, 
ond-street; Sams, St. James’s-street; Cramer, Beale, 


ham, and Evers, Old B 


ook- 


and Co., and Bailey, Regent-street ; and Dyte and Son, Strand. 





'¥ Command of Her Majesty the Queen, the DISTINS had the 
B honour of performing at Balmoral Castle on Monday, Sept..23, being 


the 6th time they have "4 


Prince Albert. DISTIN 


peared before her Majesty and his ei Highness 
will give Concerts as follows :—Oct. 1 


th, Stirling 5 


16th, Edinburgh ; 18th, Edinburgh. Vocalist, Miss M. O’Connor. Pianist, 


Mr. J. Willy. 





R. HERBERT begs to inform his Friends and the Public 
that he has REMOVED his residence ‘trom St. John’s Wood, to No. 
43, Upper Seymour Stréet, Portman Square. 
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